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The Opinion in the 


Rate Advance Case 


The developments which have occurred within the 
last two years in the railroad field, and which cul- 
minated in the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the 15 per cent rate advance case, and 
the way in which that decision has been received, are 
strikingly typical of the reasons why the present de- 
pression has been the longest and most profound 
in history. 

Most of our economic soothsayers said that the 
authorization by the commission of an adequate ad- 
vance in freight rates would help business. The com- 
mission denied such an advance. Practically none 
of these soothsayers have criticized the decision. Polly- 
anna has been recalled to help Santa Claus. The com- 
mission has made a Santa Claus of the stronger 
roads by authorizing an advance in rates on speci- 
fied commodities which would produce perhaps one- 
fifth as much revenues as the railways asked for and 
by imposing the condition that the increased revenues 
shall be pooled and distributed among the various rail- 
ways according to their needs. The Norfolk & West- 
ern, under this plan, would take increased earnings 
derived by it from transporting coal from the Poca- 
hontas field to Norfolk, and put them in a pool for the 
benefit of railways that are forced to haul wheat at a 
loss to Puget Sound. 


The Views of Pollyanna 


Pollyanna says that the adoption of this scheme 
of making a Santa Claus of the stronger roads, which 
was originated by Mark W. Potter in the western 
rate advance case a few years ago, and introduced in 
the recent rate hearings by attorneys for the National 
Industrial Traffic League, is a great economic dis- 
covery, and that its adoption will be good for business. 
Of course, if the railroads reject it Pollyanna will 
say that that is good for business, too. 

The practice originated in Washington two years 
ago, of camouflaging every development affecting 
business as something that will help it, has become 
So universal and habitual that, but for the constant 
outcries for Santa Claus to save the ship, one might 


think that we were sailing the smooth sea of pros- 
perity instead of still being sunk in the trough of 
depression. 

The Railway Age declines to participate in the dis- 
semination of this Pollyanna economic buncombe. It 
is time to quit lying about business. This paper knows 
as much about the railroad business as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and all the Pollyannas; 
and in our opinion the commission’s decision will be 
of little value to the railroads excepting as a means 
of clearing the air of buncombe and emphasizing the 
need for adopting measures which should have been 
adopted already. The commission’s proposal to pool 
a small advance in rates was made to save the face 
of the commission, not to save the railroads. It would 
have been better for the railroads if they had been 
refused any advance in rates whatever. Then what 
they should do would have been plain to everybody 
instead of being confused as it is now. 


Between Devil and Deep Sea 


The commission could, however, be criticized with 
undue severity for refusing a large advance in rates. 
It found itself between the same devil and deep blue 
sea between which the railway executives had found 
themselves. In past depressions the railways, as well 
as other industries, reduced wages. The federal ad- 
ministration took a stand two years ago against wage 
reductions. As time has passed other industries have 
disregarded this, but the railroads could not because 
the President would appoint the board that would 
finally pass upon railway wages. 

The railway executives knew as well as anybody 
that a period of low prices and depression is a bad 
time to advance freight rates, but they had exhausted 
every resource excepting that of reducing wages or 
advancing rates, and they sought an advance in rates 
as the only available means of preventing many rail- 
road bankruptcies and the destruction of railroad 
credit. 

The commission was confronted with the admin- 
istration’s wage policy, on the one hand, and general 
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economic conditions, on the other hand, and therefore 
refused the advance in rates asked with only a pass- 
ing reference to the question as to whetheg economic 
conditions did not demand a reduction of wages 
rather than an increase of rates. In discussing the 
railways’ application, the commission’s decision and 
future policies affecting the railways, the circumstance 
should not be disregarded that both the railways and 
the commission were caught between two forms of 
regulation, one extra-legal and the other legal, and 
that if there had been no extra-legal government inter- 
ference with wages the problem presented to both the 
railways and the commission would have been quite 
different. 


Face to Face With Wage Question 


Regardless of the administration’s wage policy, the 
commission’s decision has brought the railroads and 
their employees face to face with the wage question. 
The decision, whether economically sound or not, is 
tantamount to a declaration that either many rail- 
roads must continue to drift straight toward bank- 
ruptcy or wages must be reduced. 

In August, 1931, the railways had 471,479 employees 
less than in August, 1929, and they must continue to 
reduce employment unless business soon improves 
or wages are soon reduced. A comparatively small 
reduction of wages would save them enough to stop 
their reduction of employment and protect their credit. 
Railway wages have been advanced within recent years 
until the average hourly wage is now the highest in 
history. The railways have “played the game” with 
their employees by maintaining wages during two 
years of the most severe depression ever known and 
by seeking an advance in rates rather than a reduc- 
tion of wages. ‘It is not their fault that a reduction 
of wages is now apparently essential. Reductions 
made because of a depression never have been per- 
manent. Is it not possible, therefore, that labor leaders 
and employees may decide that it will not only be 
fair, but in the interest of employees themselves, for 
them voluntarily to accept a reduction of wages suffi- 
cient to stop further reductions of employment and 
the destruction of railway credit? 

The Commission’s opinion raises many important 
questions, most of which must be relegated to future 
discussion. The most important of these are as to 
the reasons for the present railway situation and as 
to the policies that should be adopted to enable the 
railways to pass through the present depression and 
to prevent similar crises in future. The principal 
grounds upon which the commission denied an advance 
in rates were, first, that it would do the railways no 
good, because it would divert or destroy traffic and, 
secondly, that it would be economically unsound in a 
period of depression principally because commodity 
prices are now relatively low as compared with rail- 
way rates. 

Whether the eleven members of the commission, 
with the very limited experience of most of them in 
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transportation and other large affairs, are more com- 
petent to decide what is good for the railways than 
all their chief executives combined, seems open to 
some question. An appointment to the commission, or 
even some years service upon it, does not necessarily 
make a man a great transportation expert. At least 
the members of the commission have not shown un- 
becoming modesty. 


Freight Rates and Commodity Prices 


The commission’s contention that it would be 
economically unsound to advance railway rates be- 
cause of present low commodity prices is an indictment 
of the intelligence and fairness of its policy of regula- 
tion of rates for twenty-five years. Obviously if com- 
modity prices should be used as a measure of what rail- 
way rates ought to be when prices are low they should 
also be so used when prices are high. Effective federal 
regulation of rates began in 1906. Let us take average 
revenue per ton mile and average wholesale prices of 
commodities during the five years ending with 1905 
as bases and see what the commission’s policy actually 
has_ been. 

In the five year period 1906-1910, inclusive, the 
average railway rate was 1 per cent less than in the 
preceding five years, while wholesale prices of all 
commodities were 12 per cent higher and prices of 
farm products 16 per cent higher. The railways sought 
a general advance of rates in 1910, and used the ad- 
vances in wages and commodity prices that were oc- 
curring as an argument for it, but the commission 
refused it. 

In 1917 average revenue per ton mile was 5 per 
cent lower than in the five year period 1901-1905, 
but when in that year the eastern lines sought a 
15 per cent advance in freight rates the commission 
granted them only half of it, although the average 
wholesale price of commodities was 100 per cent 
higher than in 1901-1905 and the average price of 
farm products 129 per cent higher. At the end of 
1917 the commission “threw up the sponge” and 
plunged the railways into government operation by 
sending a letter to Congress saying that it could not 
deal with the railroad emergency created by advancing 
wages and prices. 

In the three years 1920-1922, inclusive, railway 
freight rates averaged 55 per cent higher than in 1901- 
1905, all wholesale commodity prices 98 per cent higher, 
and prices of farm products 97 per cent higher, and 
yet in 1922 the commission ordered a 10 per cent 
general reduction of rates principally upon the ground 
that owing to depression and low prices a reduction 
of rates was needed to revive business. 


What Railway Earnings Might Have Been 


During the seven years 1923-1929, inclusive, rail- 
way freight rates averaged 45 per cent higher than in 
1901-1905, all wholesale commodity prices 68 per cent 
higher, and prices of farm products 82 per cent higher. 
During this period the railways failed in every year 
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to earn a fair return upon the commission’s own valu- 
ation. If freight rates during this period had been as 
high, compared with commodity prices, as in 1901- 
1905, they would have averaged 16 per cent higher 
than they did, and the railways would have derived 
an average of $750,000,000 a year more earnings from 
their freight business than they did, and, instead of 
seeking an advance in their rates in the midst of the 
depression, could have stood a reduction of them. 
Rates only about 10 per cent higher than those in effect 
during 1923-1929, inclusive, would have enabled the 
railways during this period to have earned an average 
of 534 per cent on their property investment, and rates 
only 634 per cent higher would have enabled them to 
have earned an average of 534 per cent upon the com- 
mission’s own valuation. Even in 1930 the average 
railway rate was only 39 per cent higher than in 1901- 
1905, while the average of all commodity prices was 
47 per cent higher, and the average of farm products 
prices 57 per cent higher. 

Why did it never occur to the commission between 
1922 and 1931 that the level of freight rates should, 
in such large measure, be determined by the level of 
commodity prices? If the commission had applied the 
same rule when it would have worked favorably to 
the railways there never would have been a railroad 
problem at any time during the entire twenty-five years 
of effective federal regulation. For a body that pre- 
tends to be fair the commission is remarkably con- 
sistent in so applying rules and principles that they 
will work to the disadvantage of the railways. 


The Impeccability of the Commission 


The decision plainly implies that everybody has been 
out of step during the last decade excepting the com- 
mission, The railways have not maintained rates as 
they should have. They have not cooperated in ef- 
fecting economies as they should have. Competition 
with them fostered by subsidizing without regulating 
other means of transportation has diverted traffic from 
them. All of which is true. But never has the com- 
mission made a single mistake or committed an un- 
fairness. If so, that mistake or unfairness is not even 
vaguely alluded to in the opinion. Such omniscience 
and impeccability in a body of changing membership, 
composed of men usually selected without any regard 
to their previous experience in transportation affairs, 
and subject to the influence of Washington exceeds 
human belief. ; 

It remains true, nevertheless, that the commission 
was given great power by the Transportation Act, 
and instructed to so exercise it as to help the railways 
to earn a fair annual return, and that throughout a 


period of eleven years the railways have never earned 


that return in a single year and at the end of the 
period are confronting financial disaster. How the 
commission, in view of this record, can so plainly 
imply that it has no responsibility whatever for past 
or present railway earnings would be difficult to under- 
stand. If the commission had done its own duty, in- 
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stead of resorting to every possible fallacy and subter- 
fuge to avoid doing it, and to “pass the buck” to others, 
the present railway situation would not exist. Upon 
it rests the major responsibility for that situation, and 
if a large number of railways become bankrupt and 
railroad credit is destroyed, the commission should be 
held principally responsible for it. 


Recommendations Instead of Revenues 


While the commission has been rather poor at per- 
forming its own duty, it is good at telling others how 
to do theirs. Responsibility is burdensome, duty is 
irksome, but advice is cheap. The commission re- 
peats the recommendation already made by it to Con- 
gress that new provisions shall be substituted for the 
rate making provisions of the Transportation Act. 
Its proposal that the recapture provisions shall be re- 
pealed should be adopted, if for no reason excepting 
that the commission has in the past so regulated rates 
that while the earnings of some railways have been 
made subject to recapture the railways as a whole have 
never been allowed to earn the fair return upon which 
the policy of recapturing part of the earnings of the 
stronger roads was predicated. The rest of its pro- 
posed rate making legislation would give the commis- 
sion the arbitrary power to fix rate bases instead of 
lawful valuations and to “‘endeavor to adjust the gen- 
eral level of rates so that operating carriers as a whole 
will under normal conditions” earn a fair return. 
Why should it be expected that the commission would 
administer the legislation it proposes any more favor- 
ably to the railways than it has the legislation more 
favorable to the railways which it now proposes shall 
be repealed? It also suggests ‘“‘a provision that some 
portion of surplus accumulations shall be held in liquid 
form” instead of being invested in property. As it 
says current experience shows “no matter how large 
such accumulations may be * * * they may be of com- 
paratively little use in meeting immediate deficiencies 
in earnings, if they are invested in railroad property 
as they normally are.” Unquestionably current ex- 
perience is showing that in years of prosperity the 
railways should, if they have opportunity, build up 
larger liquid reserves for periods of depression, but 
obviously the amount of such reserves that they can 
build up will depend upon the amount of net operating 
income the commission allows to be earned. 


Policies for Congress, Legislatures and Railways 


The commission makes some important and con- 
structive suggestions regarding policies which should 
be adopted by the national and state governments in 
dealing with competing means of transportation and 
by the railways themselves in cooperation to promote 
their common interests. “Such taxation of trucks and 
buses as may be necessary to impose upon them a fair 
share of the burden of the public highways which 
they use” and “such regulation of their rates and serv- 
ice as the public interests may require’ are mentioned, 
and it is significantly added that “what we have said 
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as to the trucks and buses applies also to the water- 
ways.” Alterations that the railways are forced to 
make in their properties for public purposes, such 
as the elimination of highway grade crossings, are 
referred to, and it is said that to the extent that ex- 
penditure for such purposes “is caused by other than 
railroad needs and does not increase the traffic of the 
railroads or save them expense, it may be that this 
burden should justly be shifted from the shoulders 
of railroad users.” 

“So far as rates are concerned, it is clear that the 
present structure has developed under principles and 
theories which gave no thought to the competitive 
agencies of transportation which now exist,” and “it 
is evident that radical changes in service and rates 
must be made * * * to meet new competitive condi- 
tions and make it necessary, also, for the railroads 
to cooperate more efficiently with each other and re- 
duce the waste in service and in rates which has marked 
their own competition.” “The railroads now furnish 
the backbone and most of the other vital bones of 
the transportation system of the country and we be- 
lieve this will be the situation for a long time to 
come.” 


But How About the Commission’s Policies? 


All that the commission says regarding these mat- 
ters is obviously true, and the suggestions it makes 
are constructive and sound, but all the same facts have 
been presented and the same suggestions made by 
other authorities on railway affairs for years. The 
national and state governments have the duty of chang- 
ing present transportation policies which unfairly dis- 
criminate against the railways in favor of other means 
of transportation. Railway managements have the 
duty of cooperating better to promote the interests of 
the railroad industry as a whole. But the commission 
also has responsibilities and duties which it has dis- 
regarded, in spite of the skill with which it tries to 
“pass the buck,” and all of it, to others for the pres- 
ent railway situation. While the commission is telling 
other agencies and persons so well what they ought 
to do one would like to have some light on what 
changes it intends to make in its own policies. That 
is the one point which only the commission can illum- 
inate; and it is the one point on which the opinion 
throws no light. 

The 15 per cent rate advance case and the commis- 
sion’s opinion in it probably will prove to be epochal 
in railroad history. The making of the application for 
a general advance in rates in a period of depression, 
and the commission’s opinion in the case, constitute 
the most powerful indictment of federal railway 
regulation ever written. The commission’s past policy, 
and the administration’s interference with the freedom 
of action of railway managements as regards wages, 
made necessary the application for an advance in rates, 
and, together with the commission’s opinion in the 
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case, constitute an unanswerable argument for a great 
reduction in government interference with railroad 
management and operation. . 

Government regulation broke down in the emergency 
of the war. It has broken down again in the emer- 
gency of the present depression. The commission’s 
opinion shows that it understands the present situa- 
tion, but shows no understanding of the influence ex- 
erted by itself in creating this situation or recognition 
of the fact that its own policies must be radically 
altered if the railroad problem is to be solved under 
private ownership. 

Perhaps this is not surprising in view of the fact 
that the opinion shows plainly that it was written 
principally by an advocate of government ownership, 
and that this advocate of government ownership now 
dominates the commission even more completely than 
he ever did before. Probably the real question with 
which the nation is confronted is—more railroad free- 
dom, or government ownership? The answer will be 
the latter unless railway regulation is much less in- 
fluenced in future than it has been during the last 
decade by government ownership views and the 
poisonous and stupefying political 
Washington. 
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Drainage Pays 


No analysis of the physical condition of the railway 
tracks after two years of curtailed maintenance ex- 
penditures is complete unless due consideration is 
given to the deficiency in rainfall that prevailed in 
many areas throughout much of that period. In other 
words, the reduction in expenditures for surfacing was 
offset in part by the decreased deterioration of the 
roadbed resulting from the subnormal amount of 
water in the subgrade. But this does not tell the 
entire story, for one of the outstanding advances in 
maintenance of way practices of the last decade has 
been a marked increase in attention to drainage. 

This has not been due to the discovery of any new 
facts concerning the behaviour of wet roadbeds or the 
causes of water pockets, but must be explained by the 
development of more direct and less expensive means 
of improving the drainage. Modern equipment for 
ditching makes it possible to secure the benefits of 
deeper ditches and wider cuts at a much smaller out- 
lay, and the newer facilities for obtaining subsurface 
drainage have demonstrated their effectiveness under 
a wide range of conditions. The result was to give 
a marked impetus to drainage projects which resulted 
in an improvement in track conditions, the value of, 
which is probably not fully realized even now. 

In these days, when expenditures must be contined 
to essentials and each dollar must pay the maximum 
return, the possibilities of better drainage should not 
be overlooked. 
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The Dragline Bucket, Shovel Dipper and Clamshell 
as Applied to Modern Crawler-Tread Machines 


Operating Economy Series 


Article No. 17 


Save Money in Handling Material 


Modern machines for the construction and maintenance 
of tracks and bridges offer opportunities 
for many economies 


HERE are few operations in which men are em- 
ployed merely in the lifting or moving of materials 
that cannot be done cheaper by machinery. Al- 

most the only limitation that must be placed on this 
statement concerns those items of work in which the 
quantity of material or its distribution is such that a 
machine cannot turn out a sufficient volume of work to 
“earn its keep.” But even in cases where conditions are 
judged unfavorable for the effective use of power equip- 
ment, it is not infrequently possible to so alter the ar- 
rangement of the work as to remove the obstacles to its 
use. 

As a matter of fact, the use of mechanical equip- 
ment in handling materials has reached the stage where 
obvious applications are standard practice, and further 
mechanization depends largely on the ingenuity and in- 
itiative applied in searching out those fields of useful- 
ness that have been overlooked because certain condi- 
tions requisite for the successful use of the machine 
have not conformed with established routine. 


Improvements in Power Shovels 


This does not mean that the work must always be ad- 
justed to fit the requirements of the machine. On the 
contrary, more has been done to adapt the machine to 
the work than is generally realized. Take the power 
shovel, as am example. The railroad-type steam shovel 
was a pioneer material handling machine and, as its 
name indicates, is essentially a railway construction util- 
ity that has saved millions of dollars in the building of 
our vast network of lines. But it has severe limitations ; 
its mobility is restricted, it must work from a track, it is 
too large for some kinds of work, the conventional dip- 
per is not suited to all types of excavation and bulk ma- 
terial handling, and it usually requires a bulky fuel 
that can be delivered long distances over poor roads 
only at excessive expense. In view of these limitations, 
what have been the results? 


Thanks to developments starting from the steam 
shovel as the basic idea, power excavating machines are 
now available that meet almost every conceivable re- 
quirement and that embrace features that overcome 
practically every limitation of the original machine. 
Crawler, truck and other mountings that permit of travel 
independent of rails, and improvements in the travel 
drive, together with turntable-mounted bodies, afford 
greater mobility and opportunity for greater diversifi- 
cation of sizes; while the application of gasoline, Diesel 
and electric power plants and a thorough-going refine- 
ment of machinery, frame and cab have effected a vir- 
tual revolution in appliances of this class. Not only 
are machines available for each individual type of work, 
but the work can be done cheaper and better—one man, 
for example, is all that is necessary for the operation 
of many of these shovels whereas the old steam shovel 
required a fireman, an operator and a craneman, in addi- 
tion to four or more pit men. Of equal importance is 
the convertibility of many of these machines, which af- 
fords in one unit not only a power shovel, but also a 
dragline excavator and a crane which may be used with 
a clamshell bucket, a hook or a magnet. 


The Locomotive Crane 


This does not imply that flanged-wheel equipment 
has outlived its usefulness, for corresponding progress 
has been made in the improvement and application of 
the locomotive crane, which is now available with gaso- 
line and Diesel as well as steam engines and in a range 
of capacities to suit all needs. Locomotive cranes of 
large capacity equipped with long booms have sup- 
planted the bridge derrick car for nearly all work ex- 
cept the erection of long girders and especially large 
and heavy truss members, and when provided with 
leads are used effectively as pile drivers. An important 
modification of the locomotive crane is the small self- 
propelled crane designed especially for rail-laying and 
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adapted also to the handling of loads encountered in 
pile trestle renewals. 


Modern Machines Replace Older Types 


Machines of these various types have effected marked 
economies in roadway construction and maintenance 
work and will produce further savings as their use is ex- 
tended. These savings result in part from a reduction 
in the amount of labor required, although in most cases 
it is unfair to compare the output or cost of machine 
operation with the equivalent cost of hand labor, since 
much of the work done is of a character that is rarely 
performed manually in these days. Rather the com- 
parison should be between the performance of these 
machines with the older equipment that they are super- 
seding. They show economies by reason of the elimina- 
tion of work-train service, decreased interference with 
train movements, economy in fuel, increased mobility, 
and faster and easier operation. 

As an indication of the extent to which equipment of 
this character is being employed by some roads, refer- 
ence may be made to the Pennsylvania which has about 
100 of the smaller crawler-type convertible machines 
engaged in a variety of operations that were formerly 
conducted with hand labor or other machines. This 
work includes such items as the widening of cuts, “deep” 
ditching, excavating surface ditches, cleaning tracks and 
other operations in which machines of this type are of 





The Locomotive Crane is Applicable to a Variety 
of Service Requirements 


particular advantage by reason of the fact that they do 
not occupy tracks. They are also used on flat cars in 
work-train service for picking up rails, refuse, etc. 

On the Rock Island machines of this type, together 
with locomotive cranes and ditchers, were employed in 
depressing two main tracks in a recent grade revision 
project in Illinois. One crane took up the rails, ties and 
ballast of one track and deposited them on the shoulder 
of the other track, a crawler-type shovel then excavated 
the roadway to the new grade, casting the spoil against 
the side of the cut, a second locomotive crane replaced 
the track, and a battery of two ditchers loaded the spoil 
cast against the cut slope, widened the cut and exca- 
vated the ditch to the required depth. 


Ballast Pit Operation 


Another field for effecting economy through the use 
of modern excavating equipment is in the operation of 
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An Example of the Small Self-Propelled Cranes Now Employed 
in Rail Laying and Handling, Bridge Work, etc. 


ballast pits. Instead of the conventional railroad- 
mounted steam shovel which requires a pit crew and a 
spotting locomotive, such a pit can now be operated 
with a modern caterpillar-mounted shovel and a crew 
of but two or three men, since these shovels require no 
pit men and the machine moves alongside the loading 
track as it fills the cars that have been set in by road 
crews. On the Great Northern a 70-ton oil-fired steam 
shovel with a force consisting of an operator, a fireman 
and a helper loaded an average of 1,500 cu. yd. of pit- 
run ballast in a day with a consumption of 250 gal. of 
oil and 400 gal. of water. 

The usefulness of the power crane has been greatly 
extended by the perfection of digging and material- 
handling buckets of the clamshell type. In bridge and 
building work, for example, such equipment has been 
employed to excavate for the foundation, load spoil, fill 
the aggregate bin over the mixer, place falsework and, 
if of the locomotive type, to move cars. The fact that 
a small rail-mounted crane effected a saving of $27.12 
in replacing the stringers of an eight-panel open-deck 
trestle demonstrates the opportunity for economy in the 
conduct of work of this character. 

In cleaning ballast, the locomotive crane has found 
a definite place in connection with stationary or vibrat- 
ing screens mounted on cars. According to A. R. E. A. 
investigations that were reported on in 1927 and 1929, 
respectively, ballast can be cleaned with such outfits at 
a cost ranging from $621 to $1617 per mile, compared 
with $2130 to $3219 per mile for hand forking. 

Ballast cleaning can also be done at a marked saving 
with a machine which forces its way through the ballast 
on the shoulders or in the intertrack space without foul- 
ing the clearance limits of passing trains. Records 
based on the performance of 149 of these machines 
show costs ranging from 3.4 cents to 9 cents per cu. yd. 
of ballast handled, as compared with about 28 cents for 
hand forking. Considerable progress has been made 
also with more elaborate equipment designed to plow up 
the ballast, remove it from the roadway by means of 





A Truck-Mounted Crane 
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The Ditcher and the Air Dump Car Have an Important Place 
in Roadway- Maintenance 


clamshell buckets and pass it over a series of agitating 
screens so arranged that the foreign matter is deposited 
in cars and the cleaned ballast is dropped back on the 
roadbed. 


Rail Laying 


One of the largest opportunities for saving money 
with locomotive cranes and small self-propelled cranes 
is presented in rail renewal work, as discussed briefly in 
Article No. 11 of this series, which was published in the 
Railway Age of September 19, page 428. Data com- 
piled by the Committee on Economics of Railway Labor 
of the A. R. E. A. indicating the influence of the power 
handling of rails exclusive of other equipment used by 
the gangs, show savings of $44.28 to $58.59 per mile. 
The reason is obvious—rails can be set in place by a 
crane with a force of 3 to 6 men, whereas 16 to 26 men 
are required to set rails with tongs. The use of power 
hoisting equipment in unloading or loading rail has be- 
come so general that comparisons with manual handling 
are beside the point; the object today is to select the 
type of equipment that saves the most money and re- 
quires the least work-train time. Beside locomotive 
cranes, some roads are now using crawler tread cranes 
in drop-end gondola cars for this service. 


Ditchers 


The economy of using power equipment for ditching 
is so thoroughly established that comparisons with 
manual ditch digging are meaningless. The only ques- 
tions that arise today concern the extent to which rail- 
ways will avail themselves of the low cost of power 
ditching to gain the benefit of better drainage, and de- 
termination of the type of equipment that is to be used. 





Machines of this Type are Used as Spreaders, Ditchers, 
Ballast Shapers and Snow Plows 
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The choice lies primarily between the spreader-type 
ditcher and the shovel-type machine designed for opera- 
tion on top of a flat car or on the track (locomotive 
ditcher). Each has its advantages under particular local 
conditions. In connection with the shovel type, atten- 
tion is directed to the economy of the use of two or 
more machines in tandem formation since the work 
train charge is thus reduced in proportion to the num 
ber of machines employed. When ditching entails the 
widening of cuts, the work of the ditching machines 
can be supplemented in some cases by a dragline exca- 
vator working from the top of the slope. 

The spreader type ditcher has also become increas- 
ingly important in ballasting operations, being used for 
shaping the roadbed and breaking down the ballast 
shoulder in advance of and after cribbing, for distribut- 
ing the ballast for the final dressing of the track, and 
for the final shaping of the ballast and roadbed should- 
ers. By conducting the work with two gangs employed 
within 15 or 20 miles of each other, one machine will 
readily serve both gangs. It is of interest to note that 


a new ditcher-ballast shaper has recently been intro- 





A New Self-Propelled Ditcher and Ballast Shaper 


duced which is equipped with its own power plant for 
propulsion, thus dispensing with the services of a loco- 
motive. 


Special Service Cars 


No discussion of equipment for handling materials 
is complete without reference to cars employed in ma- 
terial-handling service. In so far as it is practicable 
and economical, cars normally in revenue service are 
employed and in some cases this can be done with par- 
ticular advantage where company material is hauled in 
the normal direction of empty movement. But this 
practice can be overdone because the saving in cars 
may be far outweighed by the cost of unloading, when 
compared with the greater economy of handling mate- 
rial in cars designed especially for the purpose. In dis- 
posing of cinders, for example, the use of self-clearing 
side-dump cars on one road resulted in a saving of 
$11.73 per car compared with the use of gondolas in 
the return movement to coal mines, taking into account 
the charges for the equipment in each case and the sav- 
ing in the labor of unloading the gondolas. 

Cars of this type are indispensable in such service as 
ditching. Not only is the unloading done at a smaller 
expense for labor than with any other type of car, but it 
is also done much quicker, thereby reducing the time 
that the work of the ditchers is interrupted. In addi- 
tion, modern cars with drop doors release the load at a 
sufficient distance from the rail to avoid fouling the 
ballast. 

Similarly, data compiled by the Committee on Eco- 
nomics of Railway Labor and reported in 1927 point to 
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An Application of the Tractor in Railway Work 


the economy of employing cars of suitable design in 
ballast service. Modern cars, constructed to give al- 
most any desired distribution of ballast although also 
convertible for use in revenue service, permit of marked 
savings in unloading. Thus, according to the report 
cited above, ballast cars were unloaded by a foreman 
and two men in the same time that a foreman and eight 
men were engaged in unloading drop bottom gondolas. 
Expressed in terms of the labor required per mile, the 
figures were 37 man-hours for ballast cars, 63 man-hours 
for hopper cars and 335 hours for gondolas. 


Tractors 


One of the latest developments in material handling 
equipment in roadway work that offers much of promise 
is the use of the crawler-tread tractor for the motive 
power for a wide variety of operations. It can be used 
with excavating graders, plows and scrapers for mak- 
ing cuts, forming ditches, etc.; with slips for cleaning 
out culverts; with carts or wagons for handling spoil 
from excavations ; and with push plows or rotary brooms 
for removing snow from platforms, drive-ways, etc. 
Equipped with a boom and hoist, it can be used for lay- 
ing rail and for handling frogs and switches, and when 
equipped with a water pump or an air compressor it 
provides an unusually mobile power unit. 

On a culvert-cleaning job the cost, using a tractor, 
was $9.60 per cu. yd. less than the cost on previous oc- 
casions when the work had been done by other means. 
A tractor equipped with a boom and hoist salvaged track 
material from an abandoned line at an estimated saving 
of 50 per cent, while the use of a machine in stringing 
line wires is said to have effected a saving of $68 per 
day. 


Track Motor Cars 


The track motor car is an important agency for econo- 
my in maintenance of way and structures because of the 
time that is saved in moving gangs of workmen to and 
from their work. According to C. R. Knowles in his 
articles on the Care and Operation of Track Motor 
Cars, published serially in Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance during 1930-31, a car used in track or 
bridge-pang service under proper administration will ef- 
fect a net annual saving of $420, after deducting all 
charges. Even greater savings accrue from the use of 
cars in other classes of service, but these are not so 
large in the aggregate because the number of cars in- 
volved is smaller. 

However, the use of motor cars for the transportation 
of forces is now so well developed that, in general, it is 
necessary to look to other uses for further economies. 
The principal opportunity lies in their greater applica- 
tion in handling materials on trailers. The Roadmas- 
ters’ Association has pointed to the savings in work- 
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train service that can be realized by their use in dis- 
tributing ties and other track materials. Another field 
that is still largely undeveloped is its use as an Officer’s 
inspection car as a substitute for the business car. The 
newer cars for this purpose provide seating space for 
parties of considerable size, and afford speed, comfort 
and safety at a considerable saving compared with the 
passenger-train type of car. 

Power shovels, cranes, draglines, ditchers, spreaders, 
ballast shapers, ballast cleaners, ballast cars, side-dump 





In Next Week’s Issue 


During the past ten years the steam railroads 
have faced an increasingly acute problem as the 
result of the necessity for maintaining passenger- 
train service in cases where the decline of travel 
by rail has made this service unprofitable. The 
modern rail motor car which has rapidly evolved 
during this period is proving an effective means of 
reducing losses or of turning losses into profits 
where such conditions are encountered. The 
article in this series which will appear in next 
week’s issue will tell how the substitution of rail 
motor cars for steam trains is effecting large sav- 
ings in operating expenses—savings which pay a 
big return on the capital investment in the rail 
motor Cars. 











cars, tractors, motor cars and trailers comprise a for- 
midable list of appliances, all of which have a place in 
the program for lower costs of track and bridge work. 
But the list becomes much more impressive when it is 
realized that nearly every item embraces varieties in 
size, make, type of power, etc., that permit the exercise 
of discrimination in choosing the appliance for the par- 
ticular job. Some of these machines are exclusively for 
railway use, others have extended application in other 
fields, but all have demonstrated their adaptability to 
railway operations. 





The New York, New Haven & Hartford’s “‘Bay State Express”’ 
Entering the Direct Current Zone on the New York 
Central near Woodlawn, N. Y. 
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Passenger Men 


Favor National 


Advertising Program 


Annual meeting at Chicago also discusses effects 


of competitive and co-ordinated air lines 


railway passenger business was favored by the 

committee on National Publicity, of which D. M. 
Bowman, passenger traffic manager of the lines west 
of Buffalo of the New York Central, was chairman, at 
the annual meeting of the American Association of 
Passenger Traffic Officers at Chicago on October 20-21, 
over which C. H. Mathews, Jr., general traffic manager 
of the Pennsylvania, presided. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the convention, the committee drafted a resolu- 
tion to be sent to railway executives, seeking the formu- 
lation of such a program. The recommendation was 
made following a discussion of the effectiveness of joint 
advertising by certain railroads, the advertising of 
steamship companies which has caused an exodus to 
foreign countries, and the type of advertising used by 
motor coach companies. It was thought that the 
present generation is not railroad-minded and that effec- 
tive advertising will impress younger people with the 
importance of railroad transportation. As an adjunct 
to advertising, it was felt that railroads should pay 
more attention to the comfort of passengers. One rail- 
road reported that it is continually training its em- 
ployees to be courteous and, as a result, has created 
considerable good-will among patrons. A brakeman 
on this railroad was recently disqualified for further 
passenger service because he failed to help a man who 
was endeavoring to transport seven pieces of baggage 
from an automobile to a train. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, A. D. Bell, assistant passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific lines in Texas and Louisi- 
ana; vice-president, A. J. Dickinson, passenger traffic 
manager of the Great Northern; and secretary-treasurer, 
W. C. Hope, re-elected. 


Air Lines Becoming Competitors 


A PROGRAM of national advertising to stimulate 


The discussion of commercial aviation development 
reflected the feeling that this form of transportation is 
gradually becoming competitive with rail transportation 
and that the problem now facing the railroads is whether 
aviation should be competitive or co-ordinated. In a 
report of the Committee on Commercial Aviation De- 
velopments, C. E. McCullough, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania, outlined the expansion of the 
aviation industry. Municipal airports, he said, in- 
creased from 368 in 1928 to 453 in 1929, and 555 in 
1930, while private airports increased from 365 in 
1928 to 495 in 1929 and 563 in 1930. The investment 
in 1,118 airports on January 1, 1931 totaled $115,068,- 
000. This expansion of facilities was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of passengers and the amount 
oi mail and express carried. In 1928, 49,713 passengers 
were carried on established lines and this number in- 
creased to 173,405 in 1929 and to 417,505 in 1930. The 
mail carried amounted to 4,063,173 Ib. in 1928, 7,772,- 
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014 Ib. in 1929 and 8,324,255 Ib. in 1930. Express 
carried totaled 1,866,879 lb. in 1929 and 2,869,255 Ib. 
in 1930. 

The growing popularity of air travel, he said, is also 
reflected in the fact that in 1930, 36,945,208 air-miles 
were flown, as compared with 10,673,450 miles in 1928, 
an increase of 246 per cent. As factors in the im- 
portance of air line competition, he called attention 
to the fact that in 1930 there were only 9 fatal acci- 
dents and in these, only 22 passengers, five pilots and 
1 co-pilot were killed, although over 400,000 passengers 
were carried. 

During the discussion of this subject, the magnitude 
of air line competition was further emphasized. It was 
shown that fares varied from 4.5 cents to 10 cents per 
mile, the average being 7.5 cents and that it is likely 
that, with increased carrying capacity and economical 
operation, fares can be reduced in the future. Atten- 
tion was also called to the fact that the cruising speed 
of planes has increased from less than 100 miles an 
hour to 160 miles per hour in some cases. Interline 
tickets now make it possible for passengers to travel 
over several lines and passengers are offered such con- 
veniences as scrip and baggage checking. 

Some carriers had experienced a falling off of co- 
ordinated air service because of improvements in air 
transportation. One railroad representative expressed 
the opinion that his railroad did not secure traffic as a 
results of co-ordinated air service, but had given much 
business to the air lines. It was the general opinion 
that commercial aviation has continued to grow in spite 
of the depression because it is more stabilized and that, 
with the return of prosperity, it will operate more 
efficiently and take more business from the railroads. 
It was felt that to check the loss of passengers to air 
service, two courses were open—participation on the 
part of the railroads in air service, and regulation. 
Regulation was cited as the most effective means at 
present and it was felt that it should govern rates, labor, 
taxes, etc. 

The report of the Standing Committee on Motor 
Coach Service and Competition was presented by E. D. 
Osterhout, passenger traffic manager of the Reading. 
The discussion centered about the development of this 
form of transport and practices in competition for long 
distance travel, suggestions on meeting this competi- 
tion, experiences of lines in the operation of highway 
motor service to protect and control traffic and to sup- 
plant steam service and changes in national and state 
motor bus legislation that have been made in the past 
year, both in state laws and in proposed national legisla- 
tion. Mr. Osterhout called attention to the growing 
importance of motor coach competition, offering as evi- 
dence the fact that of the 359 transportation trips made 
per day between New York and Philadelphia, 71 were 
made by trains, while 188 were made by motor coaches 
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and 30 by airplanes. The advertising of railroad service 
done by rail carriers in Philadelphia, he continued, 
amounts to one-half of that done by motor coach in- 
terests. That used by operators of air service is equiva- 
lent to that of the railroads. The advertising copy of 
railroads deals with specific excursions, new trains, etc., 
while that of motor coaches deals with regular business. 
He suggested that it might be advisable to follow the 
practices of motor coach and air interests. 

P. J. Neff, assistant vice-president of the Missouri- 
Pacific, contended that motor coaches secure business 
because of lower fares, but when the railways cut their 
fares the loss in revenue is so great that the increased 
business does not compensate for the loss.. He pictured 
St. Louis, where 250 bus agents are located, calling 
attention to the fact that each agent is paid a 10 per cent 
commission on the sale of motor coach tickets, and 
suggested that the railroads “get on the sidewalk” in 
the same manner as do the motor coach agents. He 
recommended the stabilization of rates of both motor 
coaches and railroads, and railroad ownership of motor 
coach lines. Although the motor coach lines operated by 
his railroad have not made money, the company has real- 
ized 30 per cent on the investment when the discontinued 
train miles resulting from the substitution of motor 
coach service are considered. 

Other discussion favored further regulation of motor 
coaches, particularly federal legislation. A rate differ- 
ential that would establish a fixed amount for the differ- 
ence between rail and motor coach fares was also 
recommended. 

A discussion of the developments and improvements 
in passenger train service and equipment revealed the 
desirability of faster schedules to meet the public de- 
mand for speed and to offset airplane and individual 
automobile competition. Several cases were cited where 
passenger business was held by shortening the schedules 
of trains between certain points. One example was 
cited wherein a railroad cut the time of a train from 
15 hrs. to 10 hr. and 5 min., with 12 stops, and as a 
result more than doubled the earnings of the train 
per mile. 

The air conditioning and temperature control of cars 
and trains has been accepted by the public most favor- 
ably and, it is believed, will react favorably for the rail- 
roads in motor coach competition. H. B. Faroat, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, de- 
scribed the air-cooled cars of that railroad. In a test, 
the temperature of a car which was heated to 93 deg. 
by steam pipes and other devices, was reduced to 73 
deg. in 20 minutes, the rate of reduction being 1 deg. 
per minute. Among the advantages of air-cooled cars 
he included the lessening of fatigue and noise and 
relief from hay fever. 

L. M. Allen, vice-president and passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, spoke on 
rail motor-car operation, emphasizing the development 
in types of equipment and the effect on the control of 
traffic and the benefits in economy. He said that the 
Rock Island now has 40 motor cars, which operate 
2,500,000 miles, or approximately 2.5 per cent of the 
total passenger mileage, at a cost which approximates 
one-half of the revenue per mile. He said that some of 
the cars handle as many as three trailers, while one rail 
motor-car has handled a sleeping car. 

Another subject upon which there was considerable 
discussion, was the curtailment and changes in service 
to meet the existing traffic depression and highway com- 
petition. The discussion showed that state highway 
commissions and the public were co-operating to a great 
extent in the discontinuing of unprofitable trains and the 
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substitution of more economical forms of transportation 
for steam service. H.E. Watts, passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Wabash, was of the opinion that 85 per cent 
of the decline in railroad passenger business is due to 
the private automobile and that nothing can bring it 
back. Mr. Watts also discussed the pooling of pas- 
senger service, particularly between Chicago and St. 
Louis, saying that a study of this service showed pool- 
ing to be impracticable, but that some curtailment would 
be economical. As a result the carriers reduced the 
service between these two points tu 13 trains, practically 
all of which are earning a favorable return per mile. 
The general discussion of pooling revealed much op- 
position to the practice. 

In discussing methods of stimulating traffic, many 
expressed the opinion that because of the low cost of 
operating private automobiles and the low rate charged 
by motor coaches, the railroads would have to adjust 
their rates at some points to meet competition. It was 
generally agreed that there should be no change in the 
standard fare but that the railroads should continue to 
stimulate travel by special rates and occasionally by 
reduced round-trip fares. As examples of business 
being stimulated by reductions in one-way fares, the ex- 
perience of the Pennsylvania and the Reading between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City, the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific and the Chicago & North Western 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, and the three-fifths 
of one-way fare excursions operated by the [Illinois 
Central in April were cited. 

The handling of privately-owned automobiles in 
freight or passenger service at the rate of five passenger 
fares for one automobile and two passengers was con- 
sidered an effective means of stimulating a certain class 
of travel. The experience of railroads which have em- 
ployed this type of service shows that thus far the busi- 
ness has been limited to the larger types of cars and if 
the service can be made more attractive the large field 
of middle class cars will be open to the railroads. 
L. W. Landman, general passenger traffic manager of 
the New York Central, suggested that the shipping plan 
be placed in effect on all railroads so as to insure the 
prompt handling of.cars over connecting lines and that 
the rates be made attractive to the medium type car 
owner. It was also suggested that the rates be based 
on the length’ or weight of the automobile. 

The elimination of some city ticket offices and other 
ways of effecting economies in operation were given 
some consideration, the discussion dealing with individ- 
ual and consolidated offices and offices in “colonies.” 
The establishment of numerous city ticket offices was 
generally favored, particularly as a means of competing 
with motor coach offices which are so frequent. The 
consolidated ticket office was considered advisable in 
certain places and under certain conditions but some 
members thought that all railroads do not fare alike 
since personnel and location of space are influencing 
factors. The favored type of city ticket office was that 
located in “colonies” of such offices. 

During the discussion of unity in time-table folders, 
A. Cotsworth, Jr., passenger traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, recommended that cer- 
tain types of information common to the folders of all 
railroads be shown in the same place in each, that an 
attempt be made to simplify the information now 
included in folders, and that an index be arranged so 
that the service between the principal points can be 
located at a glance. A committee was appointed to 
study the folder lay-out and confer with the ticket 
agents’ association with a view to standardizing the 
folder. 








Motorized Material Handling We! 
Developed on C. & O. 





Interplant Motive Power at Huntington, W. Va. 


NUSUALLY complete and systematic methods 
have been developed on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for distributing and otherwise handling material 

at its shop points. At Huntington, the location of the 
general stores and the largest locomotive repair shop, 
mechanical and stores forces have organized a unified 
and closely-supervised service of interplant haulage 
embracing 40 mobile power units and approximately 
1,000 units of auxiliary equipment which serve the 
80-acre plant on the principle of a small railroad. This 
railroad within a railroad has main lines, branch lines, 
freight yards, dispatchers, running schedules, and even 
signal apparatus, including 53 telephones. 


Cost and Time Studies 


It did a six million dollar business in 1929, measured 
by the value of the material issued to shops, a three 
million dollar business in 1930, and a half-million dol- 
lar business in the first four months of 1931, besides 
doing interplant handling and loading and unloading of 
supplies for use at outside points. A report of a cost 
study of the operation by investigators from the road’s 
general offices is authority for the statement that the 
system has proved practical and economical for the 
terminal, while savings as high as $20,000 a year, under 
normal conditions, are credited to the unification of 
operations alone, the result in large part of eliminating 
waste handling and of performing the work with lower 
priced labor. 

Typical examples of work performed in the regular 
course of business are given as follows: 


Time Stupy A 


Breet ret et A eee LEER ee cee 9:00 a.m. 
pope SS BR rer ee ee ee ee 9:15 
NE I ice oe sa aceie hele d baie weaieiga sss eRe REOR FeO 9:21 
eR eer ert ee 9:26 | 
gall be Sone tp thd at. Wear Woe Ae nates Peas Sinan Nomen sae a ee Pt ee ye 26 min. 


Supply and shop work benefit 
by systematic operations of 
large tractor equipment—Cost 
and man-hour studies made 


Time Stupy B 


Trash load picked up ..... Pac cic week Oar ae eb 9:25 
Delivered at RNR 1 ie5 sa cix cr 204 onc olacs'arats bere 9 shes : 9:27 
Placed in main-line movement ............... Ps = 9:37 
ERE NINE os oye, cat gthiaieeweawiews 66 : 9:42 
je OR etic ae terme or none errr ee 9:46 
iota eile SG a ea cs : 21 min. 


ee ee oan ear o 9:45 
ee tac vant ce a ee : 9:50 
MI Foi cot oiag 0.10. 6g seater esis wey oe “f 9:52 
I, I  iisise seek eeh ob ede ete : 10:00 
OS 3 a Sree cche wales nna Aimee aaa Ae aa 15 min. 


120 etaphalts ordered... oo cscecccecsse: a eae 2:00 p.m. 
I IN PS Koc ccs: aula cee ee alee oe water eae’ aah 06 
Order reached dispatcher ......... hie p11 
Order relayed to stockman ............ “is 2:12 
NT I cals So reiienneee neeaaes 2:22 
Tractor movement begun ........ ...... sis, See +A 2:28 
Delivery completed ................ oi : R335 
Time eg. oS US OIE Ee ee ee et en ee 35 min, 


Tractor delivered bolts to 12 other points on this trip. 
Time Strupy E 


Tractor started at west end of yard 


Collected 2 loads at tank shop ............ 1:05 p.m, 
Collected 2 loads at battery shop ......... he 1:07 
Collected 1 load at air-brake shop ..... 1:10 
Collected 2 loads at supply yard ...... 1:14 


Dropped 1 load and added 1 load at main terminal .. 1:2 

Dropped all loads at store terminal ....... 1:26 
Storehouse tractor picked up loads .... : 1:30 
Material unloaded in cars .... aes . 1:40 
Empty trailers returned to terminal. 43 


PN 8. yee vaiense Ne ate era eca em ale teal 5s 8 min. 


Man-Hour Studies 


For the purpose of the article, man-hour studies were 
made of representative handling operations at Hunting- 
ton to develop a comparison between the present and 
previous methods of performing the work. These 
studies were made by noting the work required to handle 
random loads undergoing movement in the regular way, 
and by the old hand methods. The motorized methods 
were shown by these studies to require from one-third 
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to one-eighteenth as much work, as will appear from 
the following examples. 


Nine barrels of journal packing weighing 3,550 lb. moved from burner 
to store-room, 1,650 ft., by four men. 


Man-hours Labor cost Lb. per man-hour 
Hand methods ....... &7 $1.08 P 
Motor methods ....... 0.3 0.13 10,650 
Eight brake beams, wt. 736 lb., delivered 850 ft. by four men. 
Man-hours Labor cost Lb. per man-hour 
Hand methods ........ 11/30 0. ‘ 
Motor methods ....... 5/30 $0.07 4,416 


Four couplers, wt. 1,560 lb., delivered 837 ft. by four men. 


Man-hours Labor cost Lb. per man-hour 
Hand methods ........ 7/15 .18 . 
Motor methods ....... 2/15 0.05 11,700 


Journal bearings are shipped from Huntington in 
cans. With motorized methods it took a tractor driver 
12 min. to load 100 journal bearings weighing 2,500 lb. 
into three cans, haul the trailer load and place the cans 
in the car—a labor expenditure of 1/5 man-hour. The 





Lift Trucks Are Also Used at Huntington 


equivalent work by hand methods took four men 41 
min., or 3.1 man-hours. Through the ability of the 
tractor driver to haul several loads at once, the tractor 
driver handled a load six times as large in 47 min., or 
0.78 man-hours, while the same work required the four 
men, using hand wagons, a total of 288 min., or an 
expenditure of 18.8 man-hours—over 18 times the work. 

The present arrangement was effected in February, 
1929, when the stores department combined the shop 
work with the supply delivery work it had started two 
years previous. Under this arrangement, the stores de- 
partment delivers all supplies required in the terminal, 
except those secured after midnight, and also performs 
all other forms of transportation in the plant for which 
trackless equipment is adapted. 


A Machine for Every Purpose 


The equipment for stores delivery, shop transporta- 
tion and other work in Huntington, not counting sev- 
eral electric cranes permanently assigned to the shop 
forces, consists of 40 power units and approximately 
1,000 trailers and special carriages, as follows: 


electric crane trucks, 16-ft. boom 64 trailers for boiler tubes 


3 
12 electric platform trucks 66 trailers for hot metals 
1 electric lift truck 27 trailers for heavy duty 
2 electric lift trucks with tele- 21 trailers, three-wheel 
scopic boom 344 trailers, box bodies 
5 electric tractors 65 shop-made trailers 
2 gas tractors with snow brooms 15 dump trailers, rubber tread 
10 gas tractors 88 trailers, other kinds 
4 gas platform trucks 16 warehouse trucks on casters 
40 tractors—all kinds 30 combination trailers and skids 
1 barrel stacker 899 trailers of all kinds 
1 jack lift truck 52 standard skids, metal with boxes 
6 mail carts 34 nesting boxes for skids 
98 trailers, rubber treads 24 skids for cab mountings 
34 trailers for mounted wheels 11 skids for oxygen and acetylene 


_ 


trailer for driving wheels 3 shop-made skids 
90 skids—all kinds 
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The portable material-handling equipment at Russell, 
Ky., where new car shops are located, consists of: 


1 crane-type electric truck 12 all-steel wagons 

3 electric lift trucks 10 all-steel dump trucks 

1 platform-type electric truck 14 mounted-wheel conveyors 

3 narrow-gage tractors 4 three-wheel lumber trailers 
95 four-wheel trailers 4 four-wheel lumber trailers 


255 skid platforms and boxes 
Yards for Empties 


It is almost a mile from one end of the yard at 
Huntington to the other. To utilize the equipment ad- 
vantageously, certain of the tractors are assigned to 
operate over the main route, picking up designated 
loads and empty trailers at junction points with other 
routes and placing them at designated terminals. De- 
pending upon conditions, these trailers may operate on 
a thorough schedule in one direction and do local work 
on the return trip. Other tractors are assigned to local 
work at the storehouse or along fixed routes in different 
shops, while still other equipment is assigned to emer- 
gency or special work. All equipment is numbered for 
identification and all unassigned trailers are pooled so 
that they can be shifted from one location-to another, 
as required. Indispensable to the operation are three 
terminals, or yards, along the main route, where empty 
trailers are collected and where dispatchers receive calls 
for empty equipment, supervise the reclassification of 
loads for main or branch-line movement and time the 
tractor movements. 

Shop foremen originate routine deliveries of stores 
material by filling out requisitions designating the sta- 
tion number or special location and placing them in the 
nearest mail box, from which a boy on foot or bicycle 
picks them up while making scheduled rounds. There 
are over 70 of these boxes and the time of collection 
is marked on the form in each box. A dispatcher at 
the general store pigeon-holes the orders for the atten- 
tion of the proper stockmen who receive the orders by 
messenger and assemble the material for delivery, set- 
tling any questions with the shop foremen through the 
telephone, if necessary, likewise calling upon the store 
delivery foremen for the required trailers and notifying 
the dispatcher when the loads, properly labelled, are 
ready for tractor movement. Small lots of material or 
rush orders received by telephone are delivered by hand 
cart or by the storehouse platform truck, where neces- 
sary. 

Where no immediate movement is required, orders 
for empty trailers or for the movement of shop material 
are also placed in the station boxes for scheduled col- 
lection, while interplant orders are placed directly on 
the dispatcher at the general storehouse by telephone. 
In such cases, the dispatcher enters the phone call in 
a day book, with the description of the work and the 
points of origin and destination by station number. Ex- 
amples of orders taken at random from the day book 
are as follows: 


Tractor 

Number 
2 baggage-truck wheels at Box 7 to Section 13 ae ae 
3 loads Section 15WC to Box 27... a (5 ata ae 
12 pr. mounted wheels from Box 50 to Box 55 - eee 
1 electric crane to West dump...... af. ole 
1 electric crane to Section 17F......... ‘ 34 
1 load sand at Box 3 to Se - 46 
. fe SS See : 46 
1 hospital cot at Box 4 to Section 13 . 22 
eee ae ee EE Mion wind cco hc nas taleone st veneetnte ce 13 
Concrete roller to ball diamond Bhes 24 
Driving boxes from 38 to Box 28 : : F 1 
1 load time card at time office to file-room..... 1 
1 motor at old Section 11 to Section 20. ce 22 
3 loads drums at 53 to drum yard........... . 2 
2 loads dirt south of Box 34 to dump ce 13 


Color-Light Signals 


Upon receiving such orders, the dispatcher com- 
municates with one of the terminals or with the proper 
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section stockman, as the case may be, to provide the 
equipment and issue the orders to the proper’ tractor 
driver. If the work requires a main-line movement, 
the dispatcher uses three color-light signals, each of 
which is located at a strategic point along the main line 
and carries three lenses, the upper lens for the attention 
of one group of main-line tractor drivers, the center 
lens for another group, and the lower lens for still an- 
other group. 

A red light turned on by a switch on the dispatcher’s 
desk requires the approaching driver, if the light is in 
his quadrant, to stop at the nearest telephone booth, 
where a magneto telephone enables him to communicate 
with the dispatcher without going to the office. Here 
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for movement to designated stations along the main 
line. Where the work of the truck driver is localized 
and the transportation problem is simply one of moving 
material from one machine to another in a shop, etc., 
the drivers on these routes are responsive to orders re- 
ceived directly from the shop foremen. 


Tractor Schedules 


The plan contemplates that the transportation forces 
will deliver material to the actual point of use. Where 
space is available, unnecessary handling is eliminated by 
not unloading trailers at the time of delivery, and the 
transport work ends with the placing of the trailers at 
the proper locations; otherwise, the trailers are un- 
loaded by the supply department, except where shop 
cranes are available for this purpose. The shop forces 
are usually expected to load trailers, although the supply 





department performs both loading and unloading work 
where the material is moved by platform truck. 

To facilitate operations, a tractor schedule board is 
maintained at the central car yard, showing the route 
and the arrival time of each tractor. A record is also 
kept showing the time that each order for empty trail- 
ers was received and the time that these trailers were 
delivered. 


The operation is supervised by a store delivery fore- 
man who makes out two daily reports of the operations. 
One form shows the number of requisitions received 
for material, the number of items ordered, and the num- 
ber of items delivered in each material section during 
each of the three shifts, while the other form is a sum- 
mary statement giving the total number of requisitions 
filed, the items ordered and delivered, and the cost per 
requisition of the day’s work. A report for May 20, 
1931, selected at random, showed 819 requisitions filled, 
1,467 items ordered, and 1,420 items delivered, with 8 
requisitions presented at the counter, all of the latter 
being received on the third shift when no delivery work 
is performed. 


Haulage for Shops Extensive 


Statistics are available which not only afford an in- 
sight into the extent of the transportation operations, 
but especially the amount of shop haulage that is in- 
cluded in the work. So far as the strictly stores delivery 
work can be distinguished from intershop haulage under 
the unified operation and considering also the reduc- 
tion in man-power incident to the use of motorized 
equipment, the shop haulage required 56 employees 
of all kinds and a pay-roll expense of $43,614 in 1929, 
when the issues to shops totaled $6,272,000, compared 
with 67 employees engaged in shop delivery work; it 
required 38 employees for the shop work, compared 
with 32 employees for store delivery work, in 1930, 
when issues were $3,085,000, and it required 16 em- 
ployees for the shop work, compared with 17 for store 
delivery during the first four months of 1931 when 
issues were $558,000, the decline in the number of 
employees in each case resulting principally from the 
curtailed shop operations attendant upon the country- 
wide depression. 


Special Equipment for Shops 


To a large extent, such shop materials as boiler tubes 
and grates temporarily stripped from locomotives are 
stored out of the way on flue trailers and skids. For 
air-brake equipment, injectors, gages, etc., the shop 
has purchased special skids, which are divided into 
compartments of suitable size to receive their respective 
parts. When the parts are stripped from the loco- 
motives, they are placed in these special skids. The 
skids are then hauled by a power lift truck to an ele- 
vator and raised to the mezzanine floor where the skids 
are moved by hand lift trucks to the repair depart- 
ment; here they remain until the parts are repaired 
and are ordered for movement back to the locomo- 
tive. 

lor convenience of movement by lift truck or trac- 
tor, it was found desirable to purchase skids mounted 
on caster wheels. These skids, being designed with 
only 6-in. sides, are especially useful for the brake rig- 
ging department. 


The shops have also recently developed a special skid 
for handling jacket steel in a similar manner. All 
the equipment carries hooks for handling by shop 
cranes. Included among the equipment at Huntington, 
also, are a large number of metal boxes about 12 in. 
square and 6 in., or more, in depth, equipped with 
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Huntington Yard Showing Main Line and Branch Lines of Shop Transport; Also Location of Three Terminals, Mail Boxes and Telephones 
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Supply Facilities at Russell, Ky., 


handles, several of which, filled with small orders of 
bolts and similar articles can be placed on a trailer for 
delivery. 


Scrap Handled Cheaply 


The scrap yard is located where the ground is low 
and is served by an elevated platform, the top of which 
is level with the tractor runs. The platform is flanked 
on one side by bins made of old steel car bodies, and on 
the other side by, a track for standard-gage equipment. 
Miscellaneous scrap gathered from the shop district or 
received from outside points, which do not produce 
enough scrap to ship direct to market, is hauled to the 
yard in the dump wagons or trailers in which the scrap 
is often already sorted so that the load can be dumped 
directly into cars for sale. Otherwise, the scrap is 
sorted as it is unloaded into the bins and stored in 
them until a sufficient amount has accumulated for sale, 
when it is loaded by magnet. This operation not only 
avoids expense in accumulating the scrap but also in 
preparing it for market. 

Included in the system is an oil-supply train which 
consists of specially-designed trailers equipped with 
tanks and containers for supplying all foremen at weekly 
intervals with lubricants, journal packing, grease and 
similar materials. This operation, in connection with 
which a record is kept of the quantity supplied each 
foreman, has practically eliminated the necessity of shop 
men calling at the oil-house and store for these supplies 
and has also afforded the means of promoting conserva- 
tion in the use of the materials. 


Lift Trucks Used 


Lift-truck and skid operations are employed exten- 
sively at Russell, Ky., where the road has built large 
car-repair facilities. They are also employed to some 
extent at Huntington for storing parts stripped from 
locomotives and such supplies as brake shoes which 
can be distributed in skid lots, but principally, as ex- 
plained, because of the small quantity of most items 
shipped at one time to outside stores which operate 
under an unusually small inventory, few shipments are 





Lift Truck Operations in the Storehouse and Car-Repair Shop at Russell, 
Materials are Handled in Skid Lots for Program Work 


Where Motorized Equipment Expedites Car-Repair Work 


made on skids. However, considerable material is han- 
died in drums or cans previously used for journal pack- 
ing. These cans are scrupulously clean and are equip! ped 
with covers and handles and, when loaded with miscel- 
laneous materials in the storehouse, can easily be lifted 
by hand into trailers for movement to outgoing cars. 
Where skids are used, such equipment for the most part 
is also equipped with hooks for handling by shop cranes. 


Facilitate Car Repairs 


At Russell, Ky., lift trucks and skids predominate 
their use appearing from the following description of 
car-repair methods there: A series of cars that require 
repairs is selected, a certain number of the cars are 
thoroughly inspected, and the quantities of various car 
parts required is estimated and ordered in sufficient 
time to allow the material to be assembled before the 
program is scheduled to start. The small parts are 
segregated on platforms and the fabricated sheets are 
assembled under a gantry crane near the blacksmith 
shop, from which point they are moved into the black- 
smith shop by a transverse crane. The small parts are 
delivered by lift truck in skid boxes on trailer wagons 


and placed at the positions where the material is to be 
used. 
The cars are received in the yard shortly before the 


work is “scheduled to start until the complete number 
of cars for the program have been received. As 16 
cars are repaired daily, at least 16 cars are brought to 
the burner shop each day, cut down and sent to the 
erecting shop, where they are repaired by the progres- 
sive system so that when each car finally passes out of 
the door it is ready for sandblasting and painting. The 
blasting material is unloaded directly from cars into 
hoppers, from which it is used, and requires no delivery. 
The paint, which is stored on a platform at the paint 
shop, is delivered to the tanks in the paint shop by plat- 
form-type electric trucks. 

The old sheets are loaded into cars by a gantry crane, 
as they are burned off the cars, and when a scrap car 
is full, it is ready to be weighed for shipment to the 
buyer. The rivet heads are picked up with a magnet, 






Where Small 
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loaded into skids and hauled about 100 ft. to the scrap 
dock. 


Tractor Cost Data 


The Huntington operation affords data on the cost 
of trackless material handling. Using the value of 
issues as a rough measure of the cost of operations, 
the total labor cost was $9.71 for delivery and $6.95 for 
shop work per $1,000 of material issued in the shop in 
1929; it amounted to $9.17 for delivery and $13 for 
shop work per $1,000 of issues in 1930; and to $9.10 
for delivery work and $10.50 for shop work in 1931. 
The reported cost of the store delivery work per item 
handled was 12.13 cents in 1929, 8.29 cents in 1930, 
and 6.88 cents in 1931. 

Records of 14 tractors over a nine-month period 
showed an average cost for gasoline, oil and grease, for 
the gasoline tractors, of 61.35 cents per day per tractor, 
computed as follows: 


END, 666 ee Cee Uaareesdareneeseedsarspokiureb eed cowenede 45.89 cents 
Oil Dalle eatrintat’ Wi: teats oo Ride tetlan bles thane denver ah oh eerl eed 11.71 cents 
RES Gin ciao tad a Gad o's cass mistacya oF Elbe dis OE OS owner eae 03.75 cents 

REPS SER SOREN Ay Oe antes Ae Me a a RP ee ee ee are EOE Cree 61.35 cents 


The comparative cost of electric tractors, based on an 
average consumption of 18 kw.-hr. per day at 1.1 cents 
per kw.-hr., has been estimated at 53.95 cents per trac- 
tor per day, computed as follows: 


I ON a ar ne na gee aa oahe Sr ee. 20.00 cents 
en I EI oo 8 ora gba « sieve are leew bb wi heen 30.20 cents 
saw Td S15 rads ters ewig & & © o> rv okt ae K orn Hoos 3.75 cents 

ec Ry eet SPEND CC 2 Fn 53.95 cents 


At the time of the cost study of tractor operations at 
Huntington, 22 of the 38 tractors, etc., at the terminal 
were assigned to the transportation work, representing 
an investment of $40,331, which gave a carrying charge 
of $1.05 per tractor per day, while the 718 trailers in 
use, representing an investment of $49,088, showed a 
carrying charge of $0.039 per trailer per day, con- 
sidering depreciation at 10, per cent, maintenance, taxes 
and insurance at 5 per cent, and interest on the invest- 
ment at 6 per cent. Based on 1,901 loaded trailers, 
empty trailers and other units of work handled by the 
tractor drivers during the day set apart for the cost 
study, and based on the prevailing rate of pay for all 
labor chargeable to the operation, the mechanical handl- 
ing method at Huntington was performed at a cost of 
13.11 cents per load, this value being computed as 
follows: 


Work cost 

per unit 

Item of cost (Cents) 
ECM 2 AL CARTS a his 3. 6 bd ew eee we ohaw deus 3.98 
IR 8 San ea bab ei ba ale kus @ hedged PART Bw Oo uieaded 1.51 
General labor ca aaa i sh te AA Geli ah ah tac tad aaa eeiiateda'e 4.26 
ee Ses NO MOU. s visi nies wi Pocvonbwcbeadbacchns 65 
Re Oe ee, te eae eee eer eee en 10.40 
Carrying charges, 22 tractors and all trailers ................. 2.71 
EN NE eka aes wb 2S OR Dare ck oe ce ve oe UE oe iw he 13.11 


Cut Idle Time 


The operating cost per load has since been reduced 
to approximately 9.26 cents per unit of work as a re- 
sult of the readjustment of routes and equipment made 
to reduce the idle time of tractors to 16.30 per cent of 
the total time, or an average of 1 hr. 18 min., which 
was found to be the average time required for loading 
operations. The importance attached to the unified op- 
eration of the material-handling equipment and to its 
close supervision is shown by the fact that the idle time 
on some routes was found to range from 2 hr. to more 
than 4 hr., instead of the allowable 1 hr. 18 min. In 
every case, it is pointed out, the effort is made to pro- 
vide an efficient service by fully utilizing the time of a 
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limited number of machines operating over well-chosen 
routes rather than to employ all of the machines at the 
expense of excessive lost time. The likelihood of lost 
time is watched particularly during a period like the 
present when curtailed shop operations do not require 


. the full capacity of the transportation plant. 


Detroit Hearing 
on Operating Practices 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission continued its 
7 investigation of the terminal services of the rail- 

ways in Ex Parte 104—Practices Affecting Oper- 
ating Revenues and Expenses—with a hearing at 
Detroit, Mich., on October 26. However, it seemed to 
be proceeding on a basis somewhat different from that 
which obtained in the earlier hearings. The purpose 
of the commission’s representatives now, it appears, is 
to obtain only a broad picture of the practices of the 
railways in providing terminal services, deferring until 
possible later hearings the development of detailed in- 
formation concerning the arrangements in effect. 

The points concerning which the commission is most 
keenly interested are indicated by the questions put to 
the witnesses by the commission’s attorneys. Briefly, 
these questions go into the following subjects: The ex- 
tent to which individual carriers absorb switching 
charges, and the reasons therefor; whether switching 
charges are absorbed on non-competitive as well as com- 
petitive freight; the amounts involved in the absorp- 
tion of switching charges; the comparative amounts of 
charges for industrial switching and for switching, on a 
reciprocal basis, of road-haul freight; the practices in 
effect at industrial plants with respect to the spotting of 
cars for loading and unloading; and the reasons for the 
different arrangements. 

Examiner C. B. Bardwell presided at the Detroit hear- 
ing. Cross-examination of witnesses was conducted by 
attorneys A. G. Hagerty and R. A. Gwynn, for the 
commission, and by J. S. Burchmore, representing the 
National Industrial Traffic League. 

The Ann Arbor was the first road to present testi- 
mony. Its operating department witness explained that 
there is only one plant on the Ann Arbor which does 
its own intra-plant switching, the Ann Arbor delivering 
cars to the end of its own line and making no allow- 
ance for the further spotting of cars by the plant loco- 
motive. H. S. Bradley, traffic manager of the Ann 
Arbor, followed with testimony describing the tariffs 
in effect covering terminal services. He said that road- 
haul rates include delivery to and receipt from all tracks 


of the railway in the industrial district of each city 


served, and also delivery to and receipt from industrial 
and team tracks of connecting lines. Replying to ques- 
tions put by Attorney Hagerty, Mr. Bradley said that 
the Ann Arbor absorbs switching charges on non-com- 
petitive as well as competitive freight. He explained 
that switching charges assessed against connecting lines 
are on a reciprocal basis, the Ann Arbor charging the 
same as it is charged by its connections for similar 
service. 

Mr. Burchmore asked whether the Ann Arbor will 
spot a loaded car at the point where it is to be un- 
loaded without charging extra; to which Mr. Bradley 
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Short Lines Consider Railway 
Situation 


Discuss pending legislation, consolidation, recapture and other 


matters at eighteenth annual meeting in Louisville, Ky. 


Association, at their eighteenth annual meeting, 

which was held in Louisville, Ky., on October 
14-15, heard reports from their officers concerning the 
existing situation with respect to the railways as a 
whole, and the short lines individually, and discussed 
such topics as the petition for a 15-per cent increase in 
freight rates, the investigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into the practices of the carriers 
affecting their operating revenues or expenses, legisla- 
tion to be expected, the status of consolidation, and re- 
capture of earnings. Several resolutions bearing upon 
the present difficulties of the railways and means of 
relieving them were adopted. One of these was to 
request the President of the United States, as a part 
of his reported plan for rehabilitation of the railways, 
to include the repeal of the recapture clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and also modification of the 
rate-making section. Other resolutions called for regu- 
lation of highway and waterway transportation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the same manner as 
railways are regulated, and congressional action to pro- 
vide for loans to be made available to needy railroads 
out of a revolving fund. 

Opening the meeting, Bird M. Robinson, president of 
the association, presented a report dealing with the con- 
ditions confronting the railroads. This report is ab- 
stracted. below: 


MA assess of the American Short Line Railroad 


Annual Message 


By Bird M. Robinson* 


We have reached the stage where the suffering roads must 
have relief. If not soon obtained, a large percentage of them 
will become bankrupt, and that condition will inevitably in- 
duce, if it does not force, government ownership. With the 
hope of obtaining some temporary relief, the great majority 
of railroads caused a petition to be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for a 15-per cent increase in 
revenue. The commission thereupon instituted its proceed- 
ing, Ex Parte 103, and has since, with unusual expedition, 
conducted exhaustive hearings in all sections of the country. 

Many of the state commissions, numerous chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, associations and shippers, pro- 
tested and contested the proposed increase very vigorously, 
and presented facts to show that a very large part of busi- 
ness concerns throughout the country were in a depressed 
condition and should not be called upon at this time to pay 
increased rates. No doubt, the majority presented the facts 
as to their respective business, but they either overlooked 
or ignored the fundamental difference between their privately- 
owned and conducted businesses, and that of the railroads, 
which are not only governed and restricted by the govern- 
ment, but forced to render service regardless of conditions. 


Government Ownership the Alternative to Consolidation 


In my opinion, the consolidation of all, or practically all, 
of our railroads into a limited number of balanced, competi- 
tive systems, is the one action that will do more to preserve 


* President, American Short Line Railroad Association. 
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the roads in full vigor permanently, for the public, than any 
other, and I believe that fact is now more apparent than at 
any time in the past. 

Developments during 1930 and 1931 have convinced me 
that the public and the railroads are now confronted with 
one alternative—consolidation or government ownership of 
the railroads. That statement may startle the public and 
many of my hearers, but I regard it as inevitable, for eco- 
nomic reasons that are inherent in the situation and cannot 
be avoided. 

The developments during the period which the govern- 
ment operated most of the railroads convinced your execu- 
tive, as well as many members, that consolidation of the 
roads offered the best if not the only solution of the many 
difficulties confronting the roads at that time. We not only 
actively, but very successfully, participated in presenting the 
facts to Congress, and we may justly claim credit for the 
result of our part of the work then involved. 

When presenting that proposition to the very able mem- 
bers of Congress, who constructed the Transportation Act, 
we called attention to the fact that, with very rare excep- 
tions, our railroads were constructed as short lines, and 
practically all our great systems have been created by the 
absorption of that class of roads. More than 6,500 short 
lines have been merged into the large systems, and as that 
process may be said to have progressed in a more or less 
haphazard way, it created conditions that were so unequal 
in mileage, location and traffic, and in many other respects, 
it has been almost impossible to harmonize or equalize them. 
During that period the railroads had practically a monopoly 
of the transportation business of the country, and because 
of that fact, the approximately 700 short lines still in exist- 
ence were able to continue their service, most of them at a 
profit; but as a result of the developments during the War, 
and the competition that has grown up since that time, the 
short and weak roads have been placed at a great disad- 
vantage. Many of them may have to be discontinued unless 
they are merged with the strong lines, and thereby preserved 
as part of the transportation facilities for the benefit of the 
public. That statement is sustained by the fact that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has, from 1921 to 1930 in- 
clusive, authorized the abandonment of 7,215 miles of rail- 
road. The average for the ten years is 72114 miles per year. 
For 1930, it was 1,807.46 miles, the greatest in any single 
year. 

The failure of the commission to complete its plan for 
consolidation within a reasonable period has, in my opinion, 
been very serious, for the reason that little progress was made 
during the intervening prosperous years. The roads were 
confronted by so much uncertainty as to what could be done 
or what the commission would permit to be done, that only 
a few unifications were made, and only a few short lines were 
included. Unifications or consolidations could, in all proba- 
bility, have been made during the prosperous years that can- 
not now be made. Had they been made some years ago, 
they could—at least to a great extent—have met in a more 
successful way the unfair competition that has developed. 


The Four-System Plan 


We now have something definite with respect to consolida- 
tion. The Baltimore & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on the first day of October, 
an application asking it to modify its plan issued on Decem- 
ber 9, 1929, to the extent of eliminating the proposed fifth 
system—Wabash-Norfolk & Western—which the commission 
then provided for; and to permit said applicants to acquire 
and consolidate all of the railroads in the Eastern territory 
(excluding the roads in New England) into four systems. 

This association has definite agreements with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio whereby each 
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agrees to acquire and make a part of their respective consoli- 
dated systems, stem short lines that connect exclusively with 
their respective roads, and to acquire other short lines that 
connect with two or more of said systems, if, when and to 
the extent the commission may determine they should. In 
our opinion, the attitude of the public with respect thereto, 
and the good faith of the applicants in dealing with and ac- 
quiring short lines, will be a supreme test of making con- 
solidations. If that is successfully met, the four systems will 
then afford a supreme test of the success of consolidations. 
In the meantime, there will, no doubt, be additional appli- 
cations from other sections of the country, asking authority 
to consolidate certain roads. 


“Commercial” Value 


The consideration to be received for roads merged or 
consolidated is, under the Interstate Commerce Act, a mat- 
ter largely within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is a matter of vital importance to 
owners, and I regret to say that the outlook for receiving 
adequate compensation for roads sold is not encouraging. 
The commission has in the past, in one case, refused to ap- 
prove the purchase of a road which had’ been completed be- 
tween a willing buyer and a willing seller, under contract 
duly executed by both parties; and it arbitrarily reduced the 
price to be paid for said road from $2,300,000 to $1,800,000. 
We were of the opinion—and so advised the seller—that that 
act of the commission was contrary to law, and in our opin- 
ion, the courts, upon proper presentation of the facts, would 
set it aside; but, unfortunately for the owners of other roads, 
the seller of that road decided to take the loss, accept the 
price fixed by the commission, and transfer the road. 

In the New York Central case, the commission announced 
that the “commercial” value of the short lines then involved 
should be on the basis on which they were to be acquired. 
By that it meant, in the final analysis, the value of the roads 
as a business investment, and it has since practically adopted 
that as a basis of value for short lines. It is difficult to 
imagine a more unjust or unfair basis of value. It ignores 
the real value of the physical property, even the very low 
value fixed by it after years of very minute inspection and 
investigation by its own experts; it ignores surroundings, de- 
velopments, etc., and it ruthlessly disregards the rights. of the 
owners who have heretofore aided in developing the coun- 
try by investing their funds in constructing roads, which 
must be retained in the interest of the public; otherwise, the 
acquisition or inclusion of such roads would not be authorized 
by the commission. 

The earnings of all roads have decreased enormously dur- 
ing the last two years. The net earnings of Class I roads 
decreased $398,584,078 in 1930, and decreased $119,829,038 
during the first five months of 1931, as compared with like 
months of 1930. The net average return for that class of 
roads, during the latter period, was only 2.1 per cent. Is it 
commercially sound, because of that great decrease in net 
earnings, that the commission can, or should, establish a new 
basis of value, or apply its so-called “commercial value” to 
that class of roads? If not, can it single out the short lines 
and apply such a value basis to them, and them only? If 
that “commercial value” basis is to be applied to all of the 
roads, the losses to the owners will be enormous, and that 
in addition to the very large losses being incurred in the 
operation of the roads, in the service of the public. 

In view of the fact that our members have several times 
voted in favor of consol:dations; that they have heretofore 
authorized us to support a Four-Party Plan in the Eastern 
territory; that the provisions of that plan include connecting 
short lines, and that two of the four systems involved in that 
plan have made with us a fair and reasonable contract with 
respect to connecting short lines; and in view of the serious 
results that would probably follow government ownership, 
we strongly favor adoption of the Four-Party Plan and will 
participate actively and aggressively in the work necessary to 
accomplish that result. 


Irresponsible Regulation 


The public was served efficiently by the railroads privately 
owned and operated, for many years before the World War; 
the government then took possession of what roads it wanted 
and operated them in such an arbitrary and inefficient way 
that the public was greatly pleased when the roads were re- 
turned to their owners, since which time the service has been 
efficient and adequate. Notwithstanding that experience, and 
the almost universal disapproval of the government service, 
apparently few people realize that in the meantime the gov- 
ernments, national and state, have adopted and made effec- 
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tive laws, plans and practices governing the railroads that 
are doing more than all else to strangle or cripple them in a 
way, and to the extent that they are, one by one, becoming 
bankrupt, and are beginning to topple over the precipice. 
Present conditions do not promise adequate relief. If that 
cannot otherwise be obtained, the government will he 
forced to assume the responsibility of furnishing rail trans- 
portation, without which the business of the country cannot 
be successfully conducted. 

It now appears that a large part of our people believe that 
the way to meet an emergency, in almost all kinds of busi- 
ness, is to have the government advance the money. Among 
numerous proposals that the government furnish funds for 
special kinds of business, through banks which it would 
create for that purpose, we find many proposals for a Fed- 
eral Railroad Loan Bank. The most recent authoritative sug- 
gestion for such a bank was made by Mr. Shaughnessy, 
chairman of the Public Service Commission of Nevada, in 
his testimony Before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its hearings in Ex Parte 103. He urged Congress to create 
a Federal Railroad Loan Bank, and supply it with funds ad- 
vanced out of the Treasury, and said: “There should be 
created a revolving fund, and to the extent that there is 
amortization and issuance of bonds, equipment trusts and 
short term notes, the government should become an owner 
in the proportion which its investment bears to the total. It 
should have a voice in questions relating to the necessity and 
extent of additions and betterments, to the end that its equity 
may be safeguarded.” 

His proposition that “the government should become an 
owner in the proportion which its investment bears to the 
total” is in accord with practically all plans suggested for the 
government to advance funds. to the railroads. In this con- 
nection, I call attention to the age-old adage: “Let the camel 
get his nose under the flap of the tent and his body will fol- 
low soon thereafter.” 


Topics Discussed 


Following the report of the president, Ben B. Cain, 
vice-president and general counsel, reported on the work 
being done by himself and by the legal department. 
This report included discussion of the Prescott & North 
Western recapture case, the proposed increase in freight 
rates, the Southern Pacific-Cotton Belt case, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s investigation concerning 
the co-ordination of motor transportation, the per diem 
case, the mechanical stoker and power-reverse gear 
cases, and an analysis of legislation in which the asso- 
ciation has taken an interest. Carrying out the plan to 
define clearly the activities and achievements of the 
association, Mr. Robinson later presented a report on 
the outstanding accomplishments of the association for 
the protection of the short line railroads since 1919. A 
description of the activities of the traffic department was 
presented by John A. Streyer, general traffic manager 
of the association. 

The first topic docketed for discussion was the de- 
mand of firemen for installation of automatic stokers 
and that of enginemen for power-reverse gear, I.C.C. 
Dockets 24049 and 24050. Mr. Cain stated that the 
amount of money involved, in case the short line rail- 
roads are compelled to install stokers and power-reverse 
gear, is in the neighborhood of four million dollars. 
He told of the efforts to have the short lines exempted 
from any order issued by the commission in these cases. 

Concerning the application of the railways for-a 15- 
per cent increase in freight rates, Mr. Robinson de- 
scribed the testimony presented in opposition to the ap- 
plication. He admitted the poor condition of many 
shippers, as indicated by their testimony. He stated 
that some members of the association opposed the in- 
crease, feeling that it would be detrimental to their own 
interests. 

Mr. Cain described the first two hearings in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation into 
the practices of carriers affecting their operating reve- 
nues and expenses. Testimony developed at the hear- 

(Continued on page 683 ) 
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Three Air-Conditioned Trains Operated 


by the 
Baltimore & Ohio 


“New York-Washington 


Express” composed entirely of air con- 


“Columbian” and 


ditioned cars—Parlor cars operated 
between New York and, Washington 
on the “New York-Cincinnati-St- 


Louis Express” 


the Baltimore & Ohio is now operating three trains 

in each direction between New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C., the cars of which have air-conditioning 
equipment. Two of the trains, the “Columbian” and 
“New York-Washington Express” are composed en- 
tirely of passenger cars equipped for air conditioning, 
while the “New York-Cincinnati-St. Louis Express” 
has only the parlor cars thus equipped. At the present 
time the B. & O. has 38 air-conditioned cars in service, 
largely between Washington and New York. 

The first completely air-conditioned train to be placed 
in service was the “Columbian” which service was in- 
augurated May 24, 1931. The other two trains were 
placed in service on July 20. The air-conditioned cars 
consist of smoking-lounge cars, parlor cars, individual- 
seat coaches, individual-seat passenger and baggage 
cars, and dining cars. All of the cars have air con- 
ditioning equipment furnished by the York Ice Machin- 
ery Corporation, York, Pa., with the exception of 
dining car “Martha Washington” having equipment 


T meet the popular demand for air-cooled cars, 





Interior of One of the Lounge Cars 
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Louvres Allow for Circulation of 
Air Through the Cooling Tower 


furnished by the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., and dining car “Evelyn Byrd” having 
equipment furnished by the B. F. Sturtevant Co 
Boston, Mass. 


The York System 


The air-conditioning unit which cools and de-humidi 
fies the air in the cars, contains pipes and surfaces 
which are cooled by the circulation of brine. This 
brine in turn is cooled in a brine cooler. 

The cycle of refrigeration is closed and is carried 
on entirely outside of the space occupied by passengers. 
That part of the apparatus which contains the refriger- 
ant, consists of the brine cooler and compressor located 
under the car and the cooling tower placed in one sid 
of one of the vestibules. 

The refrigerant is taken from the brine coolei 
the compressor in the form of a vapor, to the « 
densing or liquifying coils in the cooling tower wher 
it is cooled by a spray of water, converted to liquid 
and again passed to the brine cooler through a float 
regulator. The water used for liquifying the refrigerant 
in the cooling tower is kept cool by the evaporative 
effect of the air forced through the cooling tower. A 
part of this water is lost by evaporation and this is 
replaced by a supply of water from a make-up tank. 
The engine-compressor unit is mounted on a structural- 
steel base and supported underneath the car by rubber- 
cushioned hangers secured to the underframe. Thi 
compressor unit is 7 ft. 734 in. long, 2 ft: 11 in. wide, 
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Type of Power Supply Unit in which the Engine Drives the 
Compressor and Two Pumps Through a Jack 
Shaft and Vee Belts 


and 2 ft. 7%4 in. high. The brine cooler is a closed 
insulated shell 6 ft. 534 in: long and 1234 in. in out- 
side diameter. 


Cooling and Distribution of Air 


The air conditioning unit is installed over the passage 
way to the vestibule. It contains in addition to the 
pipe coils for circulating the brine a surge drum and 
a fan for circulating the air within the car. 

The air is distributed through the car by a duct which 
is located on one side of the car so that the ventilators 
on the opposite side may: be opened in the usual man- 
ner in case the air-conditioning equipment is not in 
operation. 

The outlets from the duct are arranged with a sys- 
tem of deflectors so that the air is discharged near 
the ceiling of the car at low velocity and in such 
a manner as to mix with the air in the car by gradually 
descending at an even rate through the passenger space 
The. air in-the car_is-returned to the air-conditioning 
unit through a return air grille near the bottom of 
the unit. 


Power Supply 


Three types of power equipment are. used.. In one 
of these the engine drives the compressor and the 
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Motor-Drive for Pump and Compressor Used With Electric 
Power Supply Systems 
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Air Conditioning Unit Installed Over the Passage Way 
to the Vestibule—A Duct With a Number of Outlets 
is Used to Distribute the Air 


brine and water circulating pumps by means of a 
countershaft and V belts. The dimensions given ap- 
ply to this unit. When this unit is used, the fans in 
the air-conditioning unit and cooling tower are driven 
by electric motors operating from the car lighting 
battery. 

The second type of unit is a direct connected gaso- 
line engine generator set, connected to the car lighting 
battery, from which the source of power is drawn for 
operating the air conditioning equipment. When this 
unit is used, the compressor and water circulating pump, 
brine circulating pump, air conditioning unit and cool- 
ing. tower fan are driven by individual motors. 


Control 


The electric control panel is installed in a space ap- 
proximately: the size of a car lighting panel, and a 
push button control cabinet is designed for easy access 
for the operation of the air conditioning equipment. 
A selector switch is provided so that the fan may be 
operated without refrigeration for spring and_ fall 
weather use. When the air conditioning equipment 
is in ‘service, thermostat. control. regulates the proper 
temperature of. air to be discharged’ into the car and 
also controls the operation of the compressor. 

The cooling equipment described above is subject 
to. patents pending by the Baltimore and Ohio. 


Gasoline Engine-Generator Set Used for Power Supply 
on Some of the Cars 
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A. R. A. and National Safety Sections. 
| to be Merged 


Annual Congress held at Chicago discusses accident prevention 


in all departments 


RECOMMENDATION to merge the Safety 
A section of the American Railway Association 

and the Steam Railroad section of the National 
Safety Council, made by the Committee on Present and 
Future Activities of the latter organization, was 
adopted by the Steam Railroad section at its annual 
meeting at Chicago on October 13-15, held in conjunc- 
tion with the Twentieth Annual Safety Congress of the 
National Safety Council. The committee, of which 
John E. Long, superintendent of safety of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, was chairman, explained the proposal 
as an efficiency measure which will eliminate duplica- 
tion of effort and add to the effectiveness of both or- 
ganizations. 


The Proposed Merger Plan 


Under the proposed plan the Safety section of the 
American Railway Association will become the Steam 
Railroad section of the National Safety Council, the 
annual meeting of the former, which has heretofore 
been held in the spring, being transferred to the fall and 
being held in conjunction with the Annual Safety Con- 
gress of the National Safety Council. The Safety sec- 
tion of the American Railway Association will main- 
tain its present identity and the consolidated organiza- 
tion will be known as the Safety section, American 
Railway Association—Steam Railroad section, National 
Safety Council. The American Railway Association 
will be represented on the National Executive commit- 
tee of the council and railroad employees, who are not 
members of the National Safety Council, will be priv- 
ileged to participate in the annual meeting. ; 

Because of the consolidation, members of the Stea 
Railroad section of the National Safety Council and the 
Safety section of the American Railway Association 
voted to continue the present officers of both organiza- 
tions until more definite details of the merger are de- 
veloped and then make the officers of the Safety section 
of the American Railway Association officers of the 
consolidated organization. While the terms of the 
present officers of the Steam Railoard section of the 
National Safety Council, including General Chairman 
George H. Warfel, assistant to the general manager of 
the Union Pacific, Vice-Chairman W. A. Booth, director 
of safety of the Canadian National, and Secretary J. L. 
Walsh, superintendent of safety of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, expired at this meeting and since the 
latter two officers would have become general chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively, the members voted to 
make Mr. Booth honorary general chairman and Mr. 
a honorary vice-chairman of the Steam Railroad 
section. 

The meeting of the Steam Railroad settion 
culminated on the evening of October 15, when at the 
annua! dinner of the Council, the New York Central 
was presented with a certificate of commendation to 


signalize its record of having operated for seven years 
without loss of life of a single passenger in a train 
accident. The honor was shared by four constituent 
parts of the system, the Michigan Central with a 9-year 
clear record and the Boston & Albany and the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie with 14-year records. Presentation 
of the certificate was made by C. W. Berquist, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council to R. D. Starbuck, 
vice-president of the New York Central. In the seven 
years ending with 1930, the system moved 26,947,687,- 
000 passengers without a passenger being killed in a 
train accident. 


Accidents in First Six Months Decrease 


The report of the Committee on Statistics, made by 
Chairman Thomas H. Carrow, superintendent of safety 
of the Pennsylvania, showed substantial reductions in 
accidents on railroads during the first six months of 
1931, as compared with the same’ period in 1930. There 
was a 6 per cent reduction in the number of persons 
killed and a 31 per cent reduction in the number of per- 
sons injured on the American railroads in the first six 
months of this year compared with the same period last 
year, a total of 2,441 persons being killed in the first 
six months of 1931, as compared with 2,602 in the same 
period of 1930, and 18,279 persons injured in the first 
half of 1931, as compared with 26,386 injured in the 
first half of 1930. In analyzing the figures, Mr. Carrow 
attributed the reason for the lower percentage of reduc- 
tion in killed than in injured to the fact that trespassers, 
persons involved in highway grade crossing accidents 
and certain other classes of persons over whom the rail- 
roads have no control are included in the statistics. The 
figures are presented in their entirety, merely as a com- 
plete exhibit of the casualty situation on the railroads, 
taken as a whole. 

The number of persons killed in highway grade cross- 
ing accidents decreased from 962 in the first half of 
1930, to 921 in the first half of 1931. The committee 
cited the education of the automobile-driving public to 
exercise care in approaching crossings and the efficient 
use of the locomotive whistle to warn of the approach 
of trains as important factors contributing to the 
reduction. 

Out of 16 passengers killed (all causes) in the first 
six months of 1931, only 3 lost their lives in train ac- 
cidents. Six met death while getting on or off cars and 
6 were struck and killed by trains other than the one 
on which they had been riding or intended to ride. A 
similar portion of the non-fatal injuries were attribut- 
able to the carelessness of the passengers themselves. 

During the first half of 1931, 302 employees on duty 
were killed, as compared with 494 in 1930. On a man- 
hour basis, the reduction in killed was 23 per cent and 
injured, 24 per cent. Making allowance for the de- 
crease in business, the report stated, it is fair to as- 
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sume that 75 to 100 of the fatal injuries to employees 
that were saved can be attributed to safety activities 
of the railroads. Comparing the performance of the 
roads having the best records and the roads having the 
worst records, and more particularly comparing the 
fatal injury rates of certain units with other units of 
the same railroad, it is reasonable to expect a future 
substantial reduction in fatal injuries to employees. 


Maintenance of Way Responsibilities 


The maintenance of way department’s responsibility 
in accident prevention was discussed by F. J. Jerome, 
division engineer of the New York Central, who said 
that with very few exceptions, all accidents in the main- 
tenance of way department are avoidable. “Avoiding 
accidents before they happen is what we must accom- 
plish and there is just one way to do this—develop 100 
per cent by personal contact, friendliness and under- 
standing the common ordinary horse sense that is in 
every one of us. The laborer in the maintenance of 
way department by far outnumbers all other employees 
and it is the laborer that is having the accident. All 
of our efforts must be primarily with a view to his 100 
per cent development. The heaviest burden in this un- 
dertaking falls on the foreman who is in close contact 
at all times with his men; but the foreman can not and 
should not be expected to assume this burden unless 
he has the wholehearted support of his superiors.” 

R. S. Kniffen, trainmaster of the Great Northern, 
spoke on the Joint Responsibilities of the Transporta- 
tion and Maintenance of Way Departments. Proper 
protection of obstructed track or track not safe for 
normal speed and the observance on the part of trans- 
portation employees of the rules governing this pro- 
tection are of vital importance and both departments 
share in the responsibility. 


Highway Crossing Accidents 


The committee on the prevention of this type of 
accident prevention, E. G. Evans (L. & N.,) chairman, 
discussed the subject in the light of the engineman’s re- 
sponsibility, and also that of the M. W. department and 
the motor driver. The committee urged the members to 
concern themselves with a reduction of physical hazards 
by providing a level, smooth and sufficiently wide high- 
way surface over the track, the elimination of approach 
grades of more than 4 or 5 per cent; the avoidance of 
standing railroad cars or other temporary obstacles to 
the view; the removal of banks, trees, billboards, etc., 
where they obstruct the view; the sounding of proper 
whistle and bell signals by approaching trains and the in- 
stallation of warning signs and protective devices, as 
well as the education of the public in safe and sane 
driving. 

Charles E. Hill, general safety agent of the New York 
Central, called attention to the increase in the percent- 
age of casualties, due to the automobile running into 
the sides of trains; from 14 per cent in 1923 to 27 per 
cent in 1930. “In this connection,” he continued, “it 
is interesting to know that motor vehicle fatalities in 
the streets and highways increased in almost identically 
the same proportion as those due to colliding with the 
sides of trains. This establishes the fact that the major 
portion of the progress that the railroads have made 
thus far in reducing crossing accidents has been through 
increased efficiency upon the part of the railroads in 
the protection of crossings and in the operation of trains 
over such crossings. It is obvious that too little consid- 
eration is given by the average motor driver to the 
watchman, gates, and flashlights.” He suggested state 
laws to require a proper standard of qualifications of 
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drivers ; and that state and municipal authorities compel 
obedience to warning measures placed by the railroads 
at grade crossings. 


The Value of Organized Safety 


W. J. O’Brien, general manager of the Chicago 
River & Indiana, spoke on the value of organized safety 
on American railroads, emphasizing the importance of 
reiteration as a means of impressing employees, so that 
they will constantly think and act safely while engaged 
in their duties. He said that, on his railroad since 
1923, there has been a decrease of the ratio of killed 
and injured per million man-hours from 51.17 to 3.59; 
and this without loss of operating efficiency. Mr. 
O’Brien also discussed mental attitude, saying that un- 
less the employee is entirely “sold” on the proposition 
himself, it is useless to try to win him over by either 
threats or fear. 

In discussing a brakeman’s duties in accident preven- 
tion, J. A. Massey, a brakeman on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, dwelt upon two things—men and materials. Ma- 
terials are carefully inspected before they are purchased 
and are given good care afterwards. The same thing 
should apply to the men. The employing officer should 
scrutinize records and avoid the undesirable men. The 
applicant should be questioned as to his willingness to 
obey the rules. He should be made to understand that 
personal responsibility and a strict obedience to the 
rules are essential to safe and efficient service, bringing 
out the point strongly that “safety is efficiency and effi- 
ciency is safety.” 

C. W. Hammond, assistant general safety agent of 
the New York Central, presented a paper on operating 
hand brakes. Of 1,180 casualties due to this class of 
accident during 1930, 322 casualties, or 27 per cent, 
were due to loose holdings, slipping or falling, and 169 
casualties, or 15 per cent, were due to sudden stopping, 
starting lurch or jerk of the train or car. He ques- 
tioned whether employees’ casualties, due to losing hold, 
slipping or falling have, in every instance, been proper- 
ly classified as an injury due to operating hand brakes, 
suggesting several conditions under which employees 
could be killed or injured while in the act of operating 
hand brakes. Employees should sit or stand in the cen- 
ter of the car, except while operating hand brakes. 

The subject of Getting On or Off Locomotives or 
Cars was discussed by P. F. Neff, safety inspector of 
the Pennsylvania, who said that a large majority of 
injuries from this cause occur when the employee is 
getting on or off cars or engines standing still (move- 
ments of one or two miles an hour included because they 
are slower than a man can walk). He contended that 
this is due to the fact that the average man in train 
service knows if he falls getting on or off moving cars, 
he is liable to be run over, whereas if the car is motion- 
less, this hazard is not present and he does not use the 

facilities provided in the proper manner. 

“In getting on or off cars or locomotives,” he said, 
“the improper use of the ladders or steps has resulted 
in numerous injuries. The ladder rung on a box car 
or tender of an engine is only about 2%4 inches from 
the side or end in a great many instances, whereas it 1s 
3% to 4 inches from the toe of the average man’s foot 
to the ball, and the habit of a large number of employees 
of placing the foot at direct right angles to the rung 
when going up or down prevents the foot from being 
firmly placed on the rung. A slight amount of grease 
on the rung or the bottom of the shoe, ice and snow or 
other slippery conditions, will present a hazard. The 
proper way to place the foot on the ladder rung is to 
turn the foot slightly sideways.” 
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W. S. Franklin Elected President of 
Wabash and Ann Arbor 


Successor to the late William H. Williams has been 


assistant to vice-president on the Pennsylvania 


ALTER S. FRANK- 
\W LIN, assistant to the 

vice-president, oper- 
ation, of the Pennsylvania, and 
former president of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, was, 
on October 26, elected president 
of the Wabash and the Ann 
Arbor, to succeed the late 
William H. Williams. Mr. 
Williams, who was also chair- 
man of the Wabash board of 
directors, died suddenly at St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 14, one 
month after he had been elected 
to succeed J. E. Taussig in the 
presidency. Winslow S. Pierce, 
general counsel, has been acting 
chairman of the board and of 
the executive committee since 
Mr. Williams’ death; he con- 
tinues in those capacities, while 
Stephen S. Cotter, who has 
been in active charge of all de- 
partments, continues as vice- 
president in charge of opera- 
tions at St. Louis. 

The election of Mr. Franklin 
suggests that the Pennsylvania, 
which is heavily interested in 
the Wabash through stock 
ownership, is now inclined to take a somewhat more 
active interest in the management of this property. 
Under the four-party consolidation plan recently filed 
by the Eastern trunk lines with their petition asking 
modifications of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
five-party plan, the Wabash is assigned to system No. 
4—Pennsylvania, and the Ann Arbor to System No. 5 
—Baltimore & Ohio. At the same time the Pennsyl- 
Vania is under an order of the I. C. C. requiring it to 
divest itself of Wabash and Lehigh Valley stock as 
the result of a Clayton Act proceeding. 

Walter S. Franklin was born at Ashland, Md., on 
May 24, 1884, and received his higher education at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., from which 
he was graduated in 1906. He entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania on October 1 of the same year as a 
clerk in the transportation department at Philadelphia, 
Pa. In the following year he was tranferred to the 
lreight traffic department, and after successive pro- 
motions in that department, he became southern 
lreight agent at Atlanta, Ga., in January, 1914. In 
1917 he was furloughed for military duty and served 
a major and later as lieutenant-colonel in the trans- 
portation corps of the A. E. F. At the close of the war 
Mr. Franklin became president of the American Trad- 
ing Company in New York, returning in 1928 to the 





Walter S. Franklin 


service of the Pennsylvania 
On July 1 of that year he was 
appointed general agent at De- 
troit, Mich. A year later he 
became general superintendent 
of the Northwestern region of! 
the Pennsylvania and during 
the latter part of 1929 he was 
elected president of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. He re- 
mained in this latter position 
until January, 1931, when hi 
again returned to the Pennsy] 

vania as assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, operation, which position 
he held at the time of his ele 

tion to the presidency of th 
Wabash. 

In assuming his new position 
in these’ times which hav 
brought such drastic declines in 
railway traffic and revenues, 
Mr. Franklin possesses a back 
ground of experience with such 
problems gained during his 
term as president of the D. T. 
& I., which extended over the 
initial stages of the current de 
pression. He became president 
of the D. T. & I. during the 
latter half of 1929 and relin 
quished the position at the beginning of the current 
year. He was, therefore, in charge of this property 
during the entire year 1930 when gross revenues 
dropped to $10,163,777 from a 1929 figure of $14,057, 
420. In the face of this drastic decline expenses wer 
skillfully controlled so that the 1930 total was but $6, 
130,707, or $1,934,323 less than the 1929 expense figuré 
of $8,065,030. Of this decline, $667,153 was repr 
sented by the drop in transportation expenses. As a 
result the D. T. & I. net railway operating income fot 
1930 was held up to $3,156,870, or $1,344,789 less than 
the 1929 net. The 1930 operating ratio, as compared 
with that of 1929, rose only 2.9 points, or from 57.4 
to 60.3. 

Similar preblems of meeting drastic traffic ar 
revenue changes will be encountered by Mr. Franklin 
on the Wabash. For the first eight months of th 
current year the gross. revenues of this road totaled 
but $34,842,634 as against a gross of $42,511,078 for 
the first eight months of 1930. Thus, despite the drasti 
economies and measures of expense control consum 
mated during the successive regimes of Mr. Taussig 
and Mr. Williams, the Wabash net railway operating 
income for the first two-thirds of 1931 was but $1,349, 
615, as against a comparable 1930 figure of $4,676,670 
and a 1929 net for eight months of $8,770,687. 
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State Commissioners Meet 


Federal legislation for regulation of freight and passenger 
highway transport favored 


railway and highway transportation was one of 

the principal topics, in committee reports, ad- 
dresses, discussion and resolutions, at the forty-third 
annual convention of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners held at Richmond, Va., 
on October 20 to 23. An entire session was devoted 
to the subject and as a result of the meeting the asso- 
ciation adopted resolutions which had been recom- 
mended both by its legislative committee and the special 
committee on motor vehicle legislation favoring federal 
regulation of trucks as well as passenger vehicles. This 
action followed shortly after the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had expressed its belief, in its report on 
the 15 per cent rate case, that motor trucks should be 
included in a program of regulatory legislation, and 
after Chairman Ezra Brainerd, Jr., of the commission, 
in an address, had described the need for a revision 
of the laws governing interstate transportation with a 
view to harmonizing and co-ordinating the older and 
the newer forms of transportation. 

The resolution adopted was in the form of a general 
approval of the Couzens-Parker bill, with such changes 
as the committee might find it necessary to make or 
approve, and the convention had before it a redraft of 
that bill by John E. Benton, general solicitor, made at 
the direction of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation at a meeting in Nashville, Tenn., on August 1. 
This redraft extended the provisions of the bill to 
freight carriers and also included a change to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to prescribe 
new rates to take the place of rates which have been 
found unreasonable. 

James S. Parker, who was chairman of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce in the 
last Congress, also sent an address, which was read, 
advocating extension of the provisions of the bill to 
include motor trucks, and at about the same time Chair- 
man Couzens, of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, told newspaper men he was inclined to 
favor such inclusion. 

The day before the convention the delegates were 
the guests of the Virginia Corporation Commission at 
the Yorktown celebration. The program for the first 
day included addresses of welcome by Governor Pollard, 
of Virginia, and Mayor Bright of Richmond, response 
by Hugh Williams, of the New Mexico commission, 
greetings from the Virginia commission by George C. 
Peery, an address on State vs. Federal Regulation in 
Abandonment Proceedings, by William G. Fullen, of 
the New York Transit Commission, the address by 
Chairman Brainerd, and the annual address of the 
president of the association, Harvey H. Hannah, of 
Tennessee. An abstract of Chairman Brainerd’s ad- 
dress follows: 


Clay and between and co-ordination of 


Chairman Brainerd Urges Consideration 
of “National Transportation” 


The present difficulties of the railroads are said to be due, 
primarily, to two causes. First, the long continued world- 
wide depression which has so adversely affected trade and com- 
merce, and, second, to competition from other agencies of trans- 
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portation. The former is perhaps the more important and there 
can be no question that a return of prosperity would bring 
greatly increased traffic. The competition of water lines pipe 
lines and motor vehicles must continue to affect the railways 
adversely. It is perhaps not too much to say that there is 
today a surplus of.transportation available even if there were 
no economic depression to reduce loadings. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was enacted before motor 
transportation had reached any considerable proportions and 
the hearings and debates preceding its enactment indicate that 
little if any consideration was given to this form of trans- 
portation. The fact that motor transportation was not men- 
tioned shows what important and radical changes have taken 
place in transportation and distribution since 1920, when the last 
general transportation legislation was enacted by Congress. It 
is apparent that with these changed and changing conditions the 
laws governing interstate transportation should be revised to 
meet current conditions, With this end in view, the commission 
instituted and has completed an investigation in the matter of 
the co-ordination of motor transportation. The commission is 
giving consideration to the various problems presented and will 
before long issue its findings with such recommendations for 
additional legislation as to it may seem desirable in the public 
welfare. 

The commercial freight traffic in the United States in 1928 
amounted to 615 billion ton-miles, and in 1929 to 650 billion 
ton-miles. The percentage of the total for 1929 produced by the 
various transportation agencies is as follows: Steam railroads, 
including Great Lakes and inland waterways, 16.3. These figures 
trucks, and airplanes, 3; pipe lines, 4.9; and water-borne traffic, 
including Great Lakes and inland waterways, 16.3. These figures 
are the latest obtainable, but we know that the trend in motor 
and airway transport has been steadily upward. 

In 1928 the commission said: “Steam railroads are, and so 
far as now can be discerned will remain, the backbone of the 
national transportation system. They alone can be relied upon 
for mass transportation and long distance hauls of passengers 
and goods.” No responsible authority even suggests that they 
can be replaced. by any other transportation agency or agencies 
and the inability of the railroads to function efficiently will 
find repercussions throughout the entire economic structure of 
the nation, for commercial and industrial progress is almost 
directly in relation to the development and efficient functioning 
of the nation’s transportation facilities. In 1921 a survey made 
by United States Army transportation experts disclosed that 
not over 3 per cent of the service of the railroads could be 
replaced by highway motor truck transportation and this ratio 
is estimated by the same authorities as not over 5 per cent at 
the present time. It is possible, however, that this figure could 
be greatly increased without creating congestion, and within a 
comparatively short time. In fact, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has expressed the opinion that the potential capacity of the high- 
ways is 100 billion ton-miles, which would be approximately 1 
per cent of the commercial freight tonnage moved in 1929 by 
the several transportation agencies mentioned. 

I believe that the problem should be considered as one of 
“national transportation” rather than one of transportation 
agencies. It is not a question of whether any particular form 
of transportation shall prevail or be given advantage. Ruth- 
less economic laws will eventually determine that, no matter 
what artificial impediments may be interposed to interfere with 
natural progress temporarily. The public interest lies in de 
termining the most economic and efficient transportation service 
by whatever facilities are best adapted for that purpose. The 
readjustment of transportation facilities should be made with 
the least possible economic waste. The ideal situation would be 
to have every passenger and every pound of freight moved over 
the most economical route and by the most efficient transporta- 
tion agency. Duplication and wasteful transportation would be 
eliminated. Railroads should be permitted to discontinue ut 
profitable service which can be more economically replaced by 
motor or other forms of transportation. Each of the several 
transportation agencies should be utilized to the extent am 
in the place where it is the most economically productive. This 
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can only come through experimentation, study, and vision. Dur- 
the past few years the railroads have either directly, through 
subsidiaries, or by contract with independent motor companies 
supplemented their rail operations by motor vehicle operations. 
The use of containers, container cars, demountable truck bodies 
with special handling machinery is a development of the past 
few years which bids fair to reduce appreciably congestion in 
terminals and release freight cars for more profitable long- 
distance hauling. 

The carriers in their attempt to co-ordinate rail and motor 
service have met with certain legal and other difficulties. For 
instance, there are at present no provisions in federal law for 
the establishment of joint rates with division of earnings, for 
the publication of and adherence to tariff schedules or account- 
ing practices applicable to such co-ordinated service. Definite 
recommendations will be made in regard to these matters in the 
commission’s forthcoming report in the pending rail and motor 
transport investigation. 

The main influence in transforming the world of Julius 
Caesar to the world of today is transportation, and the bulk 
of that transformation has been accomplished within the life- 
time of a man now no more than seventy-five years old. | 

For this reason we must jealously guard what is one of our 
most important national possessions. It is a time of transition 
—rather of development in the industry, and as is always the 
case in anything that is developing it is a time of experimenta- 
tion. Experimentation means trial and error, it means study of 
problems, new problems all the time, and problems in which 
everyone, legislators, regulatory bodies, federal and state, exec- 
utives, shippers, labor and all commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural organizations have active part and vital interest. For 
the solution of these problems there are required, time, study 
and, above all, a spirit of fairness and a disposition to make 
those natural compromises and accommodations upon which the 
common life of modern communities depend. 

In our desire for faster and more flexible service, we must 
be careful not to destroy our existing transportation systems in 
which an immense amount of permanent capital is invested and 
which must, so-far as now can be discerned, continue to carry 
the bulk of our basic commodities. The aim should be to har- 
monize and co-ordinate the newer and the older forms of trans- 
portation with the object of obtaining from each the maximum 
of advantage. 


Mr. Hannah, in his presidential address, discussed 
motor vehicle legislation, saying that there must be a co- 
ordination of transportation agencies, both state and 
national, to the end that commerce may move at the 
lowest reasonable rates consistent with a proper return 
on the property devoted to public service. He said, 
however, that the matter of regulation of motor trans- 
portation is to a great extent regional in character. 


Subsidized Competition 


S. S. Wyer, consulting engineer, Columbus, Ohio, 
discussed the subject of motor competition in an ad- 
dress on “Our Dole Thinking In Transportation”, giv- 
ing an estimate that the total subsidies paid from the 
public treasuries for the support of highway and water- 
way transportation and the production of electricity 
at Muscle Shoals amounts to $1,316,000,000 a year, 
which he said was nearly equal to the maximum per- 
missible return to the railroads under Section 15a. He 
said that while in many instances the highways built 
with the proceeds of bond issues will last only ten years 
or so, the bonds often run from 20 to 50 years, so that 
deficits are accumulated every year which are not met 
from current taxation. He also estimated that while 
the gasoline taxes and fees paid by motor vehicles in 
the form of taxation represent only about 4 per cent of 
the total annual cost of their operation, to completely 
offset the subsidy paid by the taxpayers generally would 
tequire about 12 per cent of their cost of operation, 
and said that taxes imposed for “super-highways” in 
Many parts of the country are having the effect of con- 
fiscating the lands of adjoining property owners. 

S. A. Markel, chairman of the legislative committee 
of the National Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
took the opposite position, declaring that the motor bus 
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is paying its share of the highway cost. He said that 
while the common-carrier busses represent but two- 
tenths of one per cent of the passenger cars using the 
highways, they pay 4.5 per cent of the total license fees 
and gasoline taxes. He said the railroads had been 
given exclusive rights of way largely by subsidies. 

Reports of the various standing committees were 
presented, and, in accordance with the usual practice 
of the association, were generally received as informa- 
tion, although some of them aroused discussion from 
the floor. 


Committee Reports 


The Committee on Valuation, Fred P. Woodruff, 
Iowa, chairman, reviewed the principal developments in 
connection with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
valuation and said that the past year has witnessed a 
substantial accord in view between the federal com- 
mission and the association concerning the Howell 
valuation, recapture and rate-making bill. It made the 
point that with the methods which the commission has 
felt bound to follow under the Supreme Court deci- 
sions, it now seems doubtful whether the aggregate 
value contemplated will ever be established as of any 
sufficiently recent year to be capable of use in a cur- 
rent general rate case. It expressed the opinion that 
the Howell bill in some form is likely to be again intro- 
duced at the next session of Congress and said that the 
association, through its representatives, will seek op- 
portunity to be heard. 

The Committee on Safety of Operation, Harry 
Bacharach, of New Jersey, chairman, after a review 
of grade crossing accident statistics, recommended 
adoption of a resolution proposing a check observation 
in each state, either by the state commission or the 
railroads, relative to the manner of automobiles passing 
over highway grade crossings, as to careless or reck- 
— and violations of laws and rules of the 
road. 

The Committee on Railroad Grade Crossings, Charles 
W. Hadley, Illinois, chairman, suggested that one public 
body in each state be vested with jurisdiction not only 
over grade crossings but over the railway and highway 
traffic over such crossings and that a campaign of edu- 
cation and instruction be inaugurated. 

The Committee on Railroad Rates, Paul A. Walker, 
Oklahoma, chairman, reviewed the proceedings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 15 per cent 
case, saying that this was the first instance in which the 
carriers had placed such supreme reliance on Section 
15a that they were willing to withhold traffic testimony. 
He also said that the security holders in this case had 
taken the role of the aggressor and had occupied with 
their testimony a larger part of the record than did 
the carriers. 

The Committee on Motor Vehicle Transportation, 
Amos A. Betts, Arizona, chairman, said that it was a 
pathetic commentary on Congress that this subject 
should have been almost wholly ignored throughout the 
period of the development of the motor vehicle but that 
the ultimate solution would be found in wise regulation 
that would give ample protection to the shipping public 
and at the same time exert a measure of control over 
rail and motor carriers which would preserve for each 
a sufficient tonnage to assure continuance of the two 
methods of transportation. Lack of regulation, the 
report said, has resulted in a multiplicity of service, 
and duplication of investment and overhead expenses 
which, in the final analysis, has to be paid by the 
shippers. 
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The Special Committee on Motor Vehicle Legislation, 
J. E. Benton, general solicitor of the association, chair- 
man, said that in his redraft of the bill the paragraph 
which was amended by the Senate committee in such 
fashion as to forbid the consolidation privilege to any 
railroad-owned motor carrier, had been so framed as 
to prevent the use of the paragraph for the consolida- 
tion of railroads, which some Senators had feared might 
be possible under it, while giving to railroad-owned 
motor carriers the same right to consolidate, with Com- 
mission approval, as is given to other carriers. 

The Committee on Intercorporate Relations, J. F. 
Shaughnessy, Nevada, chairman, recommended that 


each state determine for itself what additional power or © 


control it may need to exercise over holding companies 
within their respective commonwealths. The com- 
mittee’s review of the subject, it said, fails to disclose 
the necessity for drastic changes in legislation with 
respect to holding companies. 

The Special Committee on Air Transportation, Fay 
Harding, North Dakota, chairman, stressed the im- 
portance and necessity of uniformity in state, federal 
and international law and rules governing aviation but 
recommended no specific changes in the state laws. 
There were also reports from the committees on Co- 
operation between Federal and State Commissions, 
Railroad Service, Accommodations and Claims, Statis- 
tics and Accounts of Railroad Companies, I.C.C. Class- 
ification of Accounts, Depreciation, and various other 
subjects pertaining particularly to utilities. 

A controversy which was referred to the executive 
committee for consideration in executive session was 
aroused by a resolution proposed by Paul A. Walker, 
of the Oklahoma commission, that hereafter the asso- 
ciation would, under no conditions, listen to speeches 
at ‘its conventions by representatives of public utility 
companies. The upshot was adoption of a resolution 
adhering to the rule adopted at last year’s convention 
that at least two and one-half days be devoted to the 
business of the association before hearing addresses by 
outsiders. There was also some discussion of the idea 
of confining future conventions to Washington, to avoid 
the entertainment features of programs outside of 
Washington, but apparently the only result was the 
cancellation of a plan to inspect the plant of the local 
telephone company. 

Addresses were presented on “The Rights of the 
States”, by Frank P. Morgan, of the Alabama com- 
mission; “The State Commissions and The Federal 
Courts” by C. L. Seavey, of the California commission ; 
“The New Bus Law of New York”, by George R. Van 
Namee, of the New York commission; “Some Casual 
Observations Concerning Regulation”, by James S. 
Benn, former member of the Pennsylvania commission ; 
and by Claude L. Draper, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission; Dr. W. M. W. Splawn, of American Uni- 
versity; Paul S. Clapp, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation ; Alexander Forward, of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation; D. W. Russell, of the Fargo Motor Corpor- 
ation; and W. L. Stanley, vice-president, Seaboard 
Air Line. 

John J. Murphy, of the South Dakota commission, 
was elected president for the ensuing year; Hugh 
Williams, of the New Mexico commission, was elected 
first vice-president; and J. P. Kuhn, of the Illinois 
commission, was elected second vice-president. J. E. 
Benton, general solicitor, James B. Walker, secretary, 
and Clyde S. Bailey, assistant secretary and assistant 
general solicitor, were re-elected. It was voted to hold 
the next annual meeting at Hot springs, Ark. 


October 31, 1931 


Detroit Hearing 


on Operating Practices 
(Continued from page 672) 


replied in the affirmative, adding that a requiremem 
that a charge be made for such service would be un- 
welcome. Where the Ann Arbor absorbs a switching 
charge, he said, it gets a road-haul and is glad to pay 
the charge. From the railroad standpoint and also from 
that of shippers, cancellation of existing switching 
rules would be unfortunate, in Mr. Bradley’s opinion. 
He said that the Ann Arbor would be put at a disad- 
vantage if it were unable to compete for traffic orig- 
inating on connecting lines. 

Mr. Bradley could give the commission no informa- 
tion ‘as to the aggregate amount of switching charges 
absorbed in a year. He said that it is impossible to lay 
down a universal rule to cover absorption of switching 
charges, and he concluded with the comment that he 
could conceive of no good which would arise from a 
change in existing arrangements which would prevent 
the Ann Arbor trom soliciting the traffic originating 
on connecting lines. 


Detroit & Mackinac 

The Detroit & Mackinac was the next railroad rep- 
resented. A. S. Madison, traffic manager, testified that 
there are no industries on the line to which switching 
allowances are made, and that switching charges are 
absorbed on competitive traffic only. Mr. Hagerty 
asked him if, in general, “reciprocal” switching rates 
are the same as “industrial” switching charges. Mr. 
Madison replied in the affirmative, and in response to 
another question, said that he knew no reason why 
they should be different. C. A. Pinkerton, general 
superintendent, testified that there are a few plants on 
the Detroit & Mackinac which do their own switching, 
the railroad completing delivery when it places cars on 
the interchange track. He added that the railroad could 
effect the spotting of the cars in these plants and would 
be willing to do so, but that the shippers prefer to do 
their own intra-plant switching. 

J. P. Main, general manager, was the first witness 
for the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. He mentioned 
three industries where deliveries are completed by 
placement of cars on the interchange track, the plants 
doing their own switching and receiving no allowance 
from the railway. In one case, the railroad cannot 
complete the switching; in the other two, the - plants 
prefer to do their own switching, although the railroad 
is physically able to do it. Mr. Hagerty asked about 
the cost of operating a switching locomotive— a ques- 
tion which he put also to other witnesses. Mr. Main 
gave the out-of-pocket cost as $7.78 an hour. 

F. S. Ross, general freight agent of the Detroit & 
Toledo Shore Line, testified, in response to a question 
from Mr. Burchmore, that shippers would not benehit 
from a cancellation of switching arrangements now i 
effect, and he added that they would object to such a 
move. Mr. Gwynn asked Mr. Ross’ opinion as to 
whether switching charges should be compensatory, but 
the latter would express no opinion. Mr. Burchmore 
elicited testimony to the effect that it is not merely com- 
petition which -controls present switching movements. 
Mentioning the possibility of government ownership o! 
the railways and the elimination of the competitive fac- 
tor, he asked if the existing switching movements 
would largely be continued. Mr. Ross answered in the 
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affirmative. Mr. Hagerty went into this point further 
and got an admission that some switching and switch- 
ing charge absorptions are based on competition. 

D. B. Cohan, superintendent of the Detroit Terminal, 
testified that no switching allowances are made to any 
industry. An extended discussion ensued when Mr. 


Hagerty asked why there should be a difference in 


reciprocal switching rates and industrial switching 
charges. Mr. Cohan replied that the reciprocal switch- 
ing charge on road-haul freight is lower because the 
Detroit Terminal receives a reclaim on per diem of 4.3 
days per car, which is not the case with respect to cars 
handled in industrial switching. 


Grand Trunk Western Testimony 


More than a day was required for the presentation 
of testimony of representatives of the Grand Trunk 
Western. The testimony was frequently interrupted 
by exchanges between Mr. Burchmore and Mr. Hagerty, 
the former insisting that shippers be given a clearer 
picture of what is involved in the hearings. In an 
off-the-record reply, Mr. Hagerty stated the opinion 
that millions of dollars are being dissipated annually out 
of railway revenues as a result of terminal service 
practices in effect. He said that the intent of the in- 
vestigation is to determine whether the carriers are 
providing service to suit the convenience of shippers or 
to suit their own convenience. The intent, he added, 
is not to uncover vicious practices but simply to obtain 
a general and accurate picture of all practices, good or 
bad. He concluded that when these preliminary hear- 
ings have been completed, further hearings may be 
necessary. In that event, counsel for shippers will*be 
fully advised of the points at issue. This statement 
seemed to clear the air somewhat. 

A general statement concerning the terminal services 
provided by the Grand Trunk Western was presented 
by W. R. Davidson, assistant general manager. He was 
followed by the division and terminal superintendents 
who filed exhibits showing the industries on their re- 
spective divisions and the number of industrial side- 
tracks owned by each. In reply to questions put to 
him by Mr. Hagerty, W. R. Hogan, superintendent of 
the Chicago division, testified that the G. T. W. spots 
cars on shippers’ sidings for loading and unloading, 
that it has no locomotives assigned to only one plant, 
and that there is only one instance on the Chicago 
division of a shipper which spots its own cars. No 
allowance is made in this case. At the Reo plant in 
Lansing, Mich., the Michigan Central spots cars for 
the G. T. W., the latter paying the actual cost of the 
service. 

On the Detroit Terminal division, according to E. F. 
Gorman, superintendent, there are few instances of 
shippers who spot their own cars. In one instance, 
the G. T. W. locomotive spots Michigan Central cars 
as well as G. T. W. cars, the charge for this service 
being $2.00 per car. Mr. Burchmore inquired about 
team track facilities in the Detroit district, apparently 
lor the purpose of eliciting proof that industries with 
their own siding receive no different treatment and no 
more expensive service from the railway than that af- 
lorded to shippers utilizing team track facilities. Mr. 
Gorman said that there is no particular difference in 
the service rendered. Mr. Hagerty brought out, how- 
ever, that switching to team tracks is done at the con- 
venience of the railway, and without. regard to a par- 
ticular spot for each car, while switching to private 
sidings involves the spotting of cars at the loading and 
tnloading points specified by shippers. A subsequent 
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witness also testified that switching to team tracks is 
cheaper than switching to industrial sidings, on account 
of the special spotting necessary. 

Only three shippers on the Detroit division do their 
own switching, according to Thomas King, superin- 
tendent, who next testified. The Grand Trunk Western 
makes an allowance of $1.14 per car to one of these 
shippers, but does not do so in the case of the other 
two. Asked why this is the case, he replied that the 
other shippers have not asked for an allowance, al- 
though it was brought out that the operating ¢ircum- 
stances at the plant receiving the allowance and at that 
of one not receiving an allowance were quite similar. 

James Cameron, general freight agent of the Grand 
Trunk Western, testified concerning traffic matters. He 
said that the railway absorbs switching charges on com- 
petitive as well as non-competitive freight. Reciprocal 
switching charges are less than industrial switching 
rates, he admitted in response to a question. 

The testimony of witnesses for the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Pere Marquette and the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis occupied the remainder of the Detroit hear- 
ing. This will be reported in the Railway Age of 
November 7. 


Short Lines 


Consider Railway Situation 
(Continued from page 674) 


ings and questions put by the commission to the wit- 
nesses, according to Mr. Cain, have indicated a belief 
on the part of the commission that some carriers are 
engaging in wasteful practices, such as permitting cars 
to be used for storage and absorbing the expense of 
many switch movements without compensation. He 
added that the commission seems to be trying to find 
if there are wasteful practices resulting from the de- 
mands of shippers which the railways feel they cannot 
refuse. 

Concerning the prospect for legislation in the next 
session of Congress, Mr. Cain said that there is little 
likelihood of much action affecting the railroads because 
the time of Congress will be taken up with matters of 
presumably greater national significance. Among the 
bills mentioned by Mr. Cain as being the ones most 
likely to receive some consideration by the next Con- 
gress are the Couzens Consolidation bill, one to limit 
the activities of holding companies, and one to repeal 
the recapture clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

There was extensive discussion of the recapture 
clause, Clarence M. Oddie, regional vice-president of 
the association, recommending support by the associa- 
tion of the effort to repeal the recapture clause. Mr. 
Cain spoke favorably of the bill proposed in the last 
session of Congress by the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 

Mr. Robinson told of the report recently issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regulating depre- 
ciation accounting of the railways. The members 
voted to have the president of the association appoint a 
committee, consisting principally of accountants, to con- 
sider the subject from the standpoint of the short lines. 

There was lengthy discussion of the situation with 
respect to the consolidation of the railways. ‘The asso- 
ciation in the past, according to Mr. Robinson, has sup- 
ported the Four-Party Plan for the consolidation of 
Eastern trunk lines. Mr. Robinson described the agree- 
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ment with the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Baltimore & 
Ohio, under which these roads will include in their 
systems the short lines allocated to them. No agree- 
ment has been made with the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania. The members voted to continue, as 
an association, their work in support of the Four-Party 
Plan and also to insist that in any consolidated system, 
not only the short lines operating steam motive power, 
but also those using electric and gasoline power, be 
included. 

All general officers of the association were re-elected, 
and no action was taken concerning the time and place 
of the next meeting. Upon the close of the business 
session on October 15, the members on the following 
day visited Mammoth Cave. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R October 17 amounted to 761,719 cars, a decrease 

of 2,145 cars as compared with the week before. 
This was a reduction of 169,386 cars as comnared with 
the corresponding week of last year and of 423,845 cars 
as compared with 1929. Loading of grain and grain 
products, forest products, coal, coke and _ livestock 
showed some increases as compared with the preceding 
week but all commodity classifications showed reductions 
as compared with both preceding years. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Weck Ended Saturday, October 17, 1931 

















Districts 1931 1930 1929 
EE avaeusdsreteneocercweraweay 167,528 200,534 260,841 
I a eee, ee ee 143,425 180,165 234,517 
ss a5: ah wel atO' 6: 64 ¥ekuy cae 0,641 54,946 66,898 
aed tse w ded wee eeubeeNh es 108,084 135,230 164,271 
SE ECR SG Pet er ee ae 101,265 129,997 177,150 
RR a eR BERR Tag ds 126,582 153,718 184,062 
I a dns 0 did nets d Faiew e NEMS 64,194 76,515 97,825 
Total Western Districts ............ 292,041 360,230 459,037 
EY 6 o6 a. 60 wash ees cece 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 36,718 37,884 46,369 
NS See Sere gene Rae ieee tee 29,612 32,044 38,520 
RE ee a ak cis ar alae wasn Beal ele 151,609 159,727 200,560 
RE eee eit Oe kok cadenese ob 5,900 8,498 12,258 
NED keisslcnd si paeeen dee 24,781 39,032 66,439 
a RAR aod way <5 6. bh celas 64 21,480 39,517 62,618 
pO SE ok Pre err ere 215,116 238,153 271,809 
Miscellaneous 276,503 376,250 486,991 
SS APE rere re 761,719 931,105 1,135,564 
EE xin sve wel a olw wacom adie Ribena 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
Re eRe ere Pa poe ir 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
EE ee eee 738,029 950,063 1,203,139 
EE OU he Geeuadssboe:ckerae nes 742,628 952,561 1,167,395 

Cumulative total, 42 weeks...... 30,869,408 38,010,883 43,465,077 


The freight car surplus for the week ended October 
14 averaged 535,602 cars, a decrease of 8,975 cars as 
compared with the week before. The total included 
286,876 box cars, 189,275 coal cars, 23,079 stock cars and 
10,357 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 17 totaled 55,859 cars, a decrease 
of 2,279 cars from the previous week and a decrease 
of 9,137 cars from the same week last year. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SD ca iseatwecevansnes 55,859 22,509 - 
82, ov. cede pms wenn des 58,138 23,003 
SE PRUE, cece aco esacuens 56,033 22,554 
ee eee ee 64,996 32,111 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
TS 2 A eee 1,075,518 
WE as oc oc oso ee oncdnh 2,585,384 1,403,577 
ein cceee seeeneee 2,899,866 1,736,662 
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Proposed Legislation 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


LMOST everybody but Congress seems ready now 
A for legislation to regulate highway and waterway 
transportation and almost everybody but the rail- 
roads has some well-defined plans for modification of 
railway regulatory legislation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners last week went on 
record as favoring regulation of trucks as well as buses, 
and the federal commission, in its report in the 15 per 
cent rate case, added that what it had said as to motor 
vehicle regulation also applied to waterways and port-to- 
port rates. 

In fact, the commission’s suggestions for regulation 
of forms of transportation in competition with the rail- 
ways cover a large part of the legislative program out- 
lined in the ‘Declaration of Policy” adopted by the As- 
sociation of Railway Executives on November 20, 1930, 
which was reaffirmed at its meeting in Atlantic City on 
October 23, except that the executives still have an open 
mind on the pipe-line question. 

The National Industrial Traffic League has also 
recommended bus regulation but is not yet ready for 
truck regulation, but the chairmen of both House and 
Senate committees on interstate commerce have sug- 
gested that trucks be included in any legislation on the 
subject which may be taken up at the coming session of 
Congress. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its rate de- 
cision also reiterated its recommended repeal of Sec- 
tion 15a and the recapture clause, along the lines of the 
substitute for the Howell bill which it proposed in a 
letter to the Senate Committee last January, and the 
N. I. T. L. and the state commissioner’s organization 
have expressed their general approval of the plan, al- 
though the railroads have as yet ‘announced no specific 
comments on it. 

The railroad executives at their meeting added to 
their program a proposal that common carrier and con- 
tract vehicles be required to meet conditions imposed by 
each state into which and through which they operate. 
They also decided to seek legislation where necessary to 
enable railroads to enter into all forms of transportation 
on equal terms with others and adopted a resolution pro- 
posing that the federal government retire from actual 
operation on inland waterways within two years. It 
was also proposed that the recapture clause be repealed 
or modified to provide that any recapture shall be fig- 
ured on the average of a period of years. It is under- 
stood that no attempt will be made at this session to 
take up amendments to the consolidation law. 

It is expected that bills covering all these points and 
others will be introduced at the coming session of Con- 
gress and that efforts will be made to pass them, but 
Congress is so closely divided between the parties and 
there are so many controversies of a more partisan 
nature to be staged in the session preceding the presi- 
dential nomination and election campaigns that the 
proponents of the bills are not overly sanguine as to re- 
sults. 

Senator Couzens took occasion to get some publicity 
for his railroad views last week in a statement com- 
menting on the commission’s rate decision. He said 
he-was not opposed to railroad consolidations which 
include provisions for the protection of the public in- 
terest and that of the employees, but thought that much 
could be done by pooling without consolidation. He 
said he thought the time had come when Congress 
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should fix a lump-sum valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses. He said it may be desirable to repeal the re- 
capture provisions for the future but not retroactively 
and that regulation of motor transportation is a matter 
which requires careful consideration but that it would 
increase rather than reduce rates. 


Roads Propose 
Rate Pool Be Loaned 


WasuinecrTon, D. C. 


COMMITTEE representing the railway execu- 
A tives held a preliminary conference with mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 28 for the purpose of obtaining a more definite 
understanding of its views and with a view to suggest- 


A ing certain modifications of some of the proposals made 


by it as to a plan for pooling a freight rate increase 
among the roads in proportion to their deficiencies in 
relation to interest charges. The principle proposal to 
be made by the executives was that the fund proposed 
to be created by pooling the commission’s substitute 
rate increases be treated as a loan fund, to be repaid 
by the roads receiving it, instead of as a “dole” as ap- 
parently contemplated by the commission, although the 
commission in its report merely referred to the fund 
as one to be “distributed” or “divided.” 

The railroads were represented at the conference by 
J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; H. A. Scandrett, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; W. R. Cole, president of 
the Louisville & Nashville—chairmen of the regional 
committees of railway executives who represented the 
railroads in the rate proceedings—and Alfred P. Thom, 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. No conclusions were announced and they were 
to report back to the Advisory Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, which had met in Wash- 
ington during the day to consider the various aspects 
of the pooling proposal and their presentation to the 
commission. A report of this committee will be made, 
after the conclusion of conferences with the commis- 
sion, to a subsequent meeting of the association to be 
called at as early a date as practicable. 

The conference was held pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the association at Atlantic City 
last week, at which careful consideration was given 
to the opinion and order of the commission in Ex Parte 
No. 103 and at which very general opposition was ex- 
pressed to the idea of the commission’s plan as it was 
understood and unless the commission should be willing 
‘0 have the pool to be created from the ear-marked 
proceeds of the rate increase treated as a loan. Very 
general doubt was indicated, it is understood, as to 
whether the railroads would be able to agree to accept 
the plan otherwise. In announcing the results of the 
meeting, however, the executives did not mention the 
loan plan but said: 

“They interpret the decision as a call by the com- 
mission on the railroads to help stabilize railroad credit 
by a co-operative and united effort, the means for which 
the order proposes to provide by an increase of speci- 
fed sates. The method suggested by the commission 
contemplates the formation by the executives of a plan, 
‘0 be submitted to it for its approval, to carry into ef- 
fect this co-operative effort. 
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“In considering the plan, the executives will ex- 
amine the opportunity of organizing their own agency, 
to administer the proceeds of the increase in rates an- 
nounced by the commission in such manner as to accom- 
plish the helpful purposes of the commission and with 
its approval.” 

At the meeting on Wednesday consideration was given 
to various plans which had been formulated to carry 
the plan into effect. One suggestion was for the forma- 
tion of a finance corporation to administer the fund, re- 
ceiving the amounts from the roads and disbursing it 
among the roads failing to earn their interest charges 
in the form of interest-bearing loans to be repaid by the 
recipients before they pay dividends. It was under- 
stood that the first conference with the commission was 
for the purpose of sounding out its members as to va- 
rious features of its proposal, which it did not formulate 
in detail. 

Secretary McGinty of the commission had issued a 
statement during the day saying it was understood that 
the railway executives would request an informal con- 
ference relating to “the interpretation of certain pro- 
visions” of the commission’s report and that “the com- 
mission is assured that at this conference it is not pro- 
posed to discuss any matter affecting the interests of the 
shipping public.” It was understood that the latter re- 
ferred to a question which had arisen as to whether it 
would be proper for the commission to hold an ex parte 
conference with the executives. 

The railroad executives seemed very much disap- 
pointed with the commission’s decision and particularly 
with its proposal that the small rate increases which the 
commission held in effect the traffic would bear should 
not be retained by the railroads that carried the freight. 

Grenville Clark and Charles E. Hughes, Jr., counsel 
for the savings banks, insurance companies and other 
security holders in the rate advance case before the com- 
mission, called at the White House on Tuesday and in 
conference with Secretary Walter Newton sought White 
House views on possible railroad legislation to be asked 
of Congress at the next session. Secretary Newton was 
formerly a member of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce and took an especial inter- 
est in matters of railway legislation. Later the two law- 
yers held a long conference with members of Division 7 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but neither 
they nor the commissioners would tell what was dis- 
cussed. 





Westbound Express Train Ready to Leave St. John’s, 
Newfoundland Government Railways 


The 3-ft. 6-in. gage Government Railways operate express passenger trains 
across Newfoundland, between St. John’s and Port-aux-Basques, three 
times weekly. The distance is 547.22 miles and the running time is about 
27 hr. 30 min. westbound and 28 hr. 15 min. eastbound. At the left of 
the picture above is the St. John’s qenmaw station, while the locomotive, 
of the 2-8-2 type, was built in 1930 by the American Locomotive Company. 
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A Large Capacity 
Five-Inch Sand Valve 


O meet the necessity for sanding locomotives in the 
p i shortest possible time, the Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, has developed a large capacity five-inch 
locomotive sand valve which is said to have a capacity 
three times greater than the usual three-inch valves. It 
is reported that during actual tests 35 cu. ft. of dry 
sand was delivered through the new 5-in. valve in 3 
min. 
The new spout may be moved horizontally through 
an angle of from 30 to 40 deg. from the center line, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of exercising great 






The New Roberts & Schaefer 
Five - Inch Sand Spout 


accuracy in the spotiing of locomotives. This move- 
ment of the spout is accomplished by means of hand 
grips on each side near its end. When released, the 
spout returns to its normal position at right angles to 
the track. 

A rod reaching from the sand valve to the end of 
the spout operates the valve without the aid of swinging 
counterweights, which is a desirable feature from the 
standpoint of safety. The operator pulls the spout 
down into the operating position and pushes the rod 
which opens the valve. When released, the rod acts as 
a counterweight and closes the valve. When the sand- 
ing operation is completed, the spout is pushed up to 
clear the track and stops in its normal position when 
the balancing counterweight comes to rest at the bottom 
of the protecting cage. When in the raised position, 
the spout is telescoped into its shortest dimension by 
means of a chain attached to the lever roller. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA moved nearly 300,000 carloads of per- 
ishable produce over its lines this year, the season topping 
by almost 10 per cent the record of last year. From the 
Del-Mar-Va peninsula, 17,000 carloads of white potatoes were 
shipped, and it was not an unusual sight to see solid trains of 
120 carloads of white potatoes moving northward. 


THE NEW QUICK FREEZING PROCESS of refrigeration is now in 
use for the preservation of salmon and halibut but the fisheries 
in Alaska, and the Canadian National reports the transporta- 
tion of fish, thus treated, across the continent in its freight 
cars. The fish is brought down to a temperature of 20 deg. 
below zero and is then moved from Prince Rupert, B. C., (the 


western terminus of the Canadian National) to Groton (New 
London), Conn., in about 11 days. 
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Odds and Ends... 


1931 


“Ask to postpone new edible livestock rates.”—Headline 
in Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
There seems to be no fear that they will spoil. 


Soo Line Employees Get “Stage Struck” 


Ten members of the Employees’ Association of the Min. 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, in Minneapolis, Minn,, 
have formed a dramatic club, now known as The Soo Line 
Players. Their first production’ was presented to an admir- 
ing public on September 25. Forty-one officers of the Soo 
Line acted as patrons of the enterprise, and the first theatri- 
cal venture of the Players proved to be quite successful, 
Plans for future productions are now being made. 

The artists who participated in the first production repre- 
sented seven departments of the railroad. There were two 
each from the accounting, engineering and freight-claim de- 
partments, and one each from the pay-roll, mechanical, pur- 
chasing and executive departments. 


A Railroad Whistle Problem 


Officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad are contemplating calling a musical genius to de- 
cide a problem of railroading. They are faced with the 
delicate task of selecting new whistles for their engines 
which will be penetrating enough to warn motorists and yet 
musical enough to soothe families living along the right of 
way. 

Members of the Rutherford-Galewood Improvement As- 
sociation and other groups said the whistles now used were 
so loud no one could sleep. So safety and mechanical engi- 


_neers went to work. They obtained all available devices for 


making noises and fastening them on an old freight engine, 
invited every one concerned to a concert. 

Musical chimes were demonstrated first, but were frowned 
on. A tenor whistle, which went “mi-mi-mi,’ was next tried. 
Some of the women folks liked this one, but the men seemed 
to prefer another, which sounded something like a foghorn. 
—From the Chicago Daily News. 


Mr. Lowell Loses a Pal 


C. A. Lowell, special agent of the Iowa division, has been 
patrolling his territory the last few weeks with a glum counte- 
nance. His dog Turk, his constant companion for the last 
six years on every trip over his division, winter and summer, 
was killed by an automobile at Webster City, Iowa, July 27, 
as he was hurrying home to join his master, who was pack- 
ing his grip for a trip over the division. 

Turk was not “just another dog” to Special Agent Lowell. 
He was his constant companion, “in life the firmest friend, 
the first to welcome, the foremost to defend.” He was the 
terror of box car thieves on the Iowa division. On more 
than one occasion, Turk commanded trespassers to get out 
of box cars, and after one glance at Turk, a large, black 
bristling bull dog, they never needed a second command. 

Turk’s 65 pounds of dog flesh was all but human when 
he started out on the gas car with Mr. Lowell .over the 
Iowa division. Riding gave Turk great delight, if he had 
his goggles on. The sharp wind brought tears to his eyes, 
and he would look at his master and blink beseechingly un- 
til Mr. Lowell would put his goggles on. Then he would 
brace himself for the wind, and ride like a veteran. He 
would leap into a moving box car at a word from Lowell. 
and in a minute the car would be empty. 

With the death of Turk, the Iowa Association of Chief? 
of Police lost an associate member. At the annual conven 
tion of the association two years ago, when some of Turks 
exploits were told, he was named an associate member.— 
From the Illinois Central Magazine. 


News Department Begins, on 
Next Left Hand Pas 
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MODERN SWITCHERS 
REDUCE OPERATING EXPENSES 


For Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal have displaced twelve 


switching locomotives with eight modern switchers. 


Consider that a quarter of all railroad mileage is made 
by switch engines, and the importance of operating only 
modern locomotives built specifically for switching service 


becomes apparent. 








LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS - INCORPORATED 


LIMA OHIO 
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Multi-Class Travel 
Coming, Says Ogden 


P. R. R. executive foresees direct 
delivery—Railways offering 
all forms of transport 


George D. Ogden, New England vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, addressing 
the Worcester (Mass.) Bond Club re- 
cently predicted that the railways would 
“ultimately realize that the European sys- 
tem of offering several distinct classes 
of passenger service has merits.” This 
system, he said, “meets real needs, and is 
in no sense inconsistent with American 
institutions. We shall provide for the 
man who wishes to travel as cheaply as 
possible, and also for the one who can 
afford, and is willing to pay for, the 
super-luxuries.” 

“Store-door collection and delivery,” he 
continued, “are destined to become univer- 
sal. We, of the Pennsylvania, visualize 
the railways as the main arteries of travel 
and commerce, with their operations 
geared to heavy loads and high speeds, 
excelling in safety. by a wide margin all 
other forms of transport, and serving di- 
rectly only the large centers. Intermedi- 
ate, local and feeder service, as well as 
short-distance service, is rapidly going to 
the highways. 

“Electrification will be enormously ex- 
tended, certainly to include all the densely 
populated areas, as well as service over 
heavy grades. The steam locomotive, 
however, is an extremely useful machine. 
Its complete disappearance, if that comes 
about at all, will be a matter of many 
years. 

“The large railroad systems of the fu- 
ture will be completely integrated enter- 
prises, serving the public by rail, highway, 
airway, waterway, lake and sea. Laws 
impeding them from so doing will be rec- 
ognized as injurious, and repealed. 

“Public opinion will undergo great 
changes with respect to the value of com- 
petition, particularly that which is arti- 
ficially enforced by the so-called anti-trust 
laws. The rigors of the latter will surely 
yield to the march of progress—are visibly 
beginning to yield now. We shall have 
better, stronger and more useful railroads 
in the future than in the past, and the 
country’s needs will give them more to 


do.” 


National Railway Appliances Associa- 
tion Abandons Exhibit 


The National Railway Appliances Asso- 
ciation decided, at a meeting of its board 
of directors at Chicago on October 26, 
to abandon its twenty-fourth annual ex- 





We spend untold millions of the 
taxpayers’ money on highways 
and waterways, on great public 
works and subsidies, all for the 
convenience and necessities of the 
public, and we let these same 
agencies endanger the stability of 
tue FaurOaus, vy SUDycersig, -rccdas 
to competition from airships in the 
air, from pipe lines underground, 
from government-owned barge 
lines on the water and from motor 
buses running over State-built and 
State-maintained rights of way. All 
this has threatened consequences 
to ever futere nrocneritv. ac well ac 
to the millions of our. people whose 
OAVastg Dd as MAVeSeU dst cat 2ecdam 
roads, either directly or through 
savings banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

—Conernar Ritchie of Maryland in an 
Address at Carnegie Institute. 











hibit which was scheduled to be held at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, on March 14-17, 
1932, An annual meeting for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other 
business will be held at the office of the 
association on Monday, March 14. 


U. S. Court Decision on Kansas 
Highway Law 

The United States District Court at 
Topeka, Kan., in a recent decision, up- 
held certain features, including the gross 
ton-mile tax, of the new Kansas motor 
vehicle regulatory laws, but at the same 
time held that those sections which estab- 
lish size and weight limitations for motor 
vehicles are in violation of the equal pro- 
tection of laws clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment because of the exemption 
from these restrictions of vehicles en- 
gaged in the delivery of farm products to 
or from markets by the producer. 
_ The case entitled Louis vs. Boynton was 
before the court on the motion of the 
defendant—Roland Boynton, attorney gen- 
eral of Kansas,—to dismiss the bill of 
complaint. In its decision the court dis- 
cussed several features of the law, in- 
cluding the gross ton-mile tax, the reg- 
ulatory provisions, the requirements for 
the filing of reports and the carrying of 
insurance and the size and weight limita- 
tions. The section exempting farm trucks 
and other specified classes of motor 
vehicles from the foregoing provisions 
was upheld except with reference to the 
specifications features. A permanent in- 
junction against the enforcement of these 
latter was issued, 
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New Jersey Railway 


Taxes Confiscatory 


Average $9,165 a mile—State 
lavishes money on highways 
—NMotors undertaxed 


Pointing out that railroads in New 
Jersey are paying to the state over $20- 
000,000 annually in taxes—$9,165 per mile 
or 18 per cent of gross receipts—A. H. 
Elder, general solicitor of the Central of 
New Jersey, made an earnest appeal for 
relief in an address to the New Jersey 
State Taxpayers Association at Trenton 
on October 21. 

“In Russia,” he continued, “the state 
confiscates your property and assumes the 
responsibility of maintaining and operating 
it. In New Jersey today the railroads 
are obligated to maintain and operate their 
property while the state, in the form of 
taxation, not merely takes all the profit 
but under existing conditions, in the case 
of some of the railroads, it takes part of 
the capital investment.” 

“The practical effect of our highway 
policy is to grant an indirect subsidy to 
every commercial truck now operating in 
and across the state. The railroads have 
had to buy and construct every mile of 
their right of way and terminal property: 
they have to pay all of their costs of 
maintenance; and in addition they must 
annually pay to New Jersey taxes averag- 
ing over four per cent on the assessed 
value of all railroad property in the state. 
On the other hand, the state, counties and 
municipalities have constructed and are 
maintaining, at public expense, a system 
of highways directly parallel to the rail- 
roads, for which the current capital, main- 
tenance and operating expense (not in- 
cluding interest on highway debt), ex- 
ceeds $85,000,000 anrusally. How much of 
that enormous annua] expense is con- 
tributed by motor trucks? Motor vehicles 
in New Jersey are exempt from personal, 
and the total gasoline taxes, motor vehicle 
registration fees and other motor vehicle 
receipts last year aggregated only about 
$27,000,000. In other words, all motor 
vehicles using the New Jersey highways, 
including private automobiles, are cuf- 
rently paying less than one-third of the 
annual public expenditures on highways. 

“This means that motor traffic is making 
no contribution whatever for general pub- 
lic purposes and is paying less than one- 
third of the capital and other current ex- 
penditures for its right of way. Now, 
who is financing the other two-thirds of 
the annual highway expenditures? The 
answer is that it is being paid by home 
owners, rent payers, farmers, industries. 
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THE PASSENGER 





THE 
FRANKLIN SLEEVE JOINT 
saves gaskets, lowers main- 
tenance 


FRANKLIN 
RAILWAY 
SUPPLY ¢<O. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


When passengers are jolted unpleas- 
antly after every stop — remember what an easy start can be made 
with The Booster. 


When a bad rail this winter makes you double over the hill 
and delay operation, think how The Booster could have avoided 
the trouble. 


When fast passenger trains persist in running behind, recall 
that The Booster speeds get-a-way and saves several minutes at 
each stop. : 


Many thousand locomotives have potential power in the weight 
carried on trailing wheels. 


Turn it into active use by hitching on The Booster. Help 
existing locomotives meet modern standards of operation, and be 
consistent with the de Luxe equipment which they haul. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE BOOSTER 
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railroads and other property taxpayers, 
partly in the form of current taxes and 
partly in the form of sugar-coated bond 
issues, 
; “The above figures deal with motor traf- 
fic as a whole, including 700,000 private 
passenger cars, in addition to the 133,000 
trucks and 6,000 buses. I do not suggest 
that private automobiles should be taxed 
much higher than they are now because 
they are owned by the general public who 
are already overtaxed. My point is that 
the commercial trucks, which are appropri- 
ating the public highways as a place for 
carrying on private business, are not even 
paying their way. They are, as the result 
of oversight by our law makers, enjoying 
an enormous subsidy, which burdens the 
property taxpayer and is, most of all, un- 
fair to their overtaxed competitors,—the 
railroads. 
“Thirty-three of the states have a high- 
er gasoline tax than New Jersey, and 40 
of the states have higher registration fees 
on common carrier trucks. Moreover, 
many of the states, in addition to higher 
gasoline taxes and higher registration fees, 
impose personal property taxes on motor 
vehicles, and several other states impose 
a ton-mile tax -on commercial trucks. 
When it is noted that only eight states 
in the Union are spending as much money 
on highways as New Jersey, the unfair- 
ness of New Jersey’s policy to the proper- 
ty taxpayer as well as- to the railroads 
becomes manifest. 

“In New Jersey, the registration fee on 
a 3-ton common carrier truck is only $48 
whereas the average fee in the 48 states 
is $268, and the fee in 12 of the states 
ranges from $400 to $900. In other words. 
New Jersey, in addition to favoring com- 
mercial trucks by exemption from per- 
sonal property taxes and by a low gaso- 
line tax, charges less than one-fifth the 
average registration fee for the country 
as a whole. 

“T submit, that railroad taxes would be 
high if cut in two, and that highway 
taxes, especially on commercial trucks, 
would still be low if trebled. Railroad 
taxes merely reflect the excessive tax 
burden resting on property ownership in 
order to pay for the highways. As former 
Governor Stokes pointed out at the last 
convention of this Association, the obvi- 
ous remedy is to ‘Let the users pay for the 
highways.’ ” 


S. O. Dunn Urges Co-Ordination of 
Transportation 











The only solution of the problem of 
the present over-supply of transportation 
facilities in this country which will pro- 
mote the national welfare will be the 
effecting of economically sound co-ordi- 
nation between all our different means 
of transportation, said Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age, in an ad- 
dress before the Society of Automotive 
Engineers at Washington on October 27. 


Conference Called on Southern Grain 
Rate Case 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has announced a conference, to which 
all interested parties are invited, before 
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Examiners Mackley and Hall at Chicago, 
Ill, on November 5, to discuss the 
question of dates and places of hear- 
ing, and such other matters as may seem 
to require preliminary discussion, in 
connection with Docket 17,000, part 7-A, 
Grain and Grain Products To And 
Within Southern Territory. 


Illinois Central Sells Steamship 
Tickets 


The Illinois Central has made arrange- 
ments for selling through tickets from 
any place on its system to the principal 
ports of South America by way of ships 
from New Orleans, La. All-expense tours 
to South America also are being ar- 
ranged in co-operation with steamship 
lines out of New Orleans. Steamship 
companies, likewise, will sell rail trans- 
portation over the Illinois Central from 
points in South America in conjunction 
with steamship routings. 


Trainmen Spread Work on 92 Roads 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men as of October 15 had reached agree- 
ment with 92 railroads whereby maximum 
mileage per month of men in train service 
and hours per month of yard men are 
limited in order to increase employment 
by distributing the available work among 
a larger number of men. When the 
Brotherhood adopted this program in 
May it was estimated that 41,000 train and 
yard men were out of work and, it is be- 
lieved, this program will make regular 
places for 11,000 of this number with part 
time employment for many more. 


Reduced Rail Rates Increase Cotton 
Movement 


Car loadings of cotton in Texas have 
shown a substantial increase, following 
the 30 per cent reduction in freight rates 
on that commodity placed in effect in 
that state on October 17. Up to the time 
that the reduced rail rates went into effect. 
more than 90 per cent of the cotton from 
interior points to gulf ports was being 
carried by motor trucks. The new rates 
affect all of the state east of a line from 
Chillicothe to Big Spring, and it is 
planned to make a similar adjustment to 
cover the South Plains and the Panhandle. 


Perishable Freight Investigation 


A general investigation of the charges 
of common carriers applicable to the pro- 
tection of perishable freight against heat 
or cold has been ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an order 
made public on October 28, which super- 
sedes and broadens the scope of the in- 
vestigations heretofore conducted under 
orders issued in 1928 and makes the re- 
frigerator car lines additional parties 
respondent. There have been some dis- 
putes heretofore as to the scope of the 
investigations which have been in progress 
and the new order includes as additional 
commodities packing-house products, 
dairy products, bananas and cocoanuts. 
It also includes stated refrigeration 
charges, replenishing charges, the cost of 
ice basis and heater service applicable 
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under provisions of the Perishable Pro. 
tective Tariff. The first hearing will be 
held at Los Angeles on February 8 before 
Examiner John L. Rogers on the stated 
refrigeration charges applicable on fruits 
vegetables, berries and melons from points 
in California and Arizona, and a decision 
will be rendered on these charges without 
awaiting completion of the investigation 
so far as other charges are concerned, 


New York Grade Crossing Program 


The New York State Public Service 
Commission, in a hearing at Albany on 
October 26, listened to representatives of 
the principal railroads in connection with 
the commission’s proposals for the year 
1932. The New York Central presented 
a strong protest against having any more 
crossing work burdens put on its treasury 
at present. This road, since 1926, has 
completed 90 projects of this kind and the 
total number of projects on which the 
commission has issued orders involving 
New York Central Lines has been 378, 
The Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley 
also objected to going ahead with new 
projects at the present time. 


Injunction Against Columbia 
Terminals Denied 


United States District Judge Charles B. 
Davis of St. Louis, Mo., has denied the 
application of the Central Transfer Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, for an injunction to 
restrain the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and the Columbia 
Terminals Company from putting into 
effect a contract under which the Col- 
umbia company is given authority to 
handle the freight trucking between on- 
track and off-track stations in St. Louis 
and East St. Louis. This dissolves a 
temporary restraining order issued by 
Judge Otis at Kansas City on August 24. 
The contract becomes effective on Novem- 
ber 1. 


Reduction of Fares on B. & M. 


The Boston & Maine, with a view to 
seeing if the better safety, comfort and 
speed on its passenger trains—as com- 
pared with automobiles—will bring back 
some of its lost passenger traffic, has re- 
duced the round-trip fare between Boston 
and Lawrence, Lowell and Andover to 
one dollar, as compared with the present 
round-trip rates of from $1.66 to $1.88 
Proportionate reductions will be made to 
Haverhill and North Andover. These 
rates are available on all trains every day. 
If the experiment is successful, reduc- 
tions to other points are contemplated. 
In the territory referred to, there are on 
the principal lines 20 or more trains each 
way daily, except Sunday. 


Supreme Court to Review Grain Rate 
Case 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 26 issued a finding 
of probable jurisdiction to warrant 4 
review of the decision of the federal 
court at Chicago in July in which it de- 
clined to issue an injunction to restrain 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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from putting into effect its downward re- 
vision of western grain rates. The rates, 
which the roads estimated would reduce 
their revenues by $20,000,000 a year, 
were put into effect on August 1, and the 
railroads took an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The case involves the question 
of the duty of the commission under Sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act. 


Rivers and Harbors Congress 


The official call for the twenty-seventh 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, to be held at Wash- 
ington on December 8 and 9, lists among 
the subjects for consideration the follow- 
ing questions: Should the convention ad- 
vocate the passage of another rivers and 
harbors bill at the coming session of Con- 
gress? Should the convention favor the 
repeal of the Panama canal act? Should 
the convention favor or oppose giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission com- 
plete control of water transportation and 
of highway transportation? Should the 
convention approve or condemn co-ordina- 
tion, under common ownership, of trans- 
port by rail, by highway, by water and by 
air? 


Committee to Survey Government 
Competition with Business 


A special committee of business men 
and economists to make a survey of the 
forms and extent of government compe- 
tition with private business has been ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in accordance with a 
resolution adopted by the Chamber at its 
last annual meeting. The resolution pro- 
posed a “continuous and aggressive effort 
to have the government withdraw from 
existing competition as soon as necessary 
preparation and adjustment can be made, 
and against the government entering upon 
further competition in any field.” Data 
has been received from member organi- 
zations of the National Chamber concern- 
ing numerous specific instances of govern- 
ment competition, This is now being 
compiled for the use of the committee. 


Great Western and Soo Not Entitled 
to Differential Passenger Fares 


A finding that the Chicago Great West- 
ern and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie are not entitled to a differen- 
tial under passenger fares of competing 
lines between Chicago, Ill, and Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Rochester, Minn., has 
been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report by Commissioner 
Aitchison on protests made by the com- 
peting lines against tariffs filed by the two 
roads proposing to establish a round-trip 
passenger coach fare of $15 and a round- 
trip fare of $18 between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities good in Pullman and parlor 
cars. The tariff was suspended and it was 
agreed by the parties that the commission 
should proceed to a determination of the 
question whether the two roads were en- 
titled to maintain differential fares per- 
manently. The regular round-trip rate is 
$29.32, equal to the standard rate of 3.6 
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cents per mile each way for a distance of 
415.5 miles. 

The request of the Great Western for a 
differential was based chiefly on its in- 
frequent service, slow schedules, and in- 
feriority of its equipment and service be- 
tween those points but the report says the 
conclusion is inescapable that it is from 
its rail competitors that it will secure the 
greater part of the traffic it hopes to at- 
tract to its line. The protestants, upon 
their part, announced their intention to 
meet any cut made by the respondents 
and, the report says: 

“None of these carriers, it appears, is 
in a position to absorb such a needless 
loss in revenue. Nor is there any reason 
to believe that the policy of the carriers 
before us would prevent the cutting of 
rates from spreading generally through- 
out the West.” 


Short-Haul Iron and Steel Rates 
Authorized 
After several months of delay the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the eastern railroads to put inte 





Real and Hidden Costs of 
Highway Transport 


If we load the railroads with ex- 
penses which we do not load upon 
their competitors the railroads have 
got to charge enough to meet these 
expenses; their competitors do not 
have to make such a charge, and 
the result is that the apparent cost 
of the two services is not the true 
cost, and we may be led into adop- 
tion of the more costly means of 
transportation under the impression 
that it is the cheaper. If automo- 
tive traffic continues to increase. 
still more highways will have to be 
built. In so far as transportation 
is done by trucks which can be 
better or more cheaply done on the 
rails the burden upon the highways 
is increased, the congestion is made 
worse, and the pressure for the 
construction of new highways be- 
comes greater, and all unnecessa- 
rily and unwisely. Grade crossings 
should be eliminated in mariy places 
as rapidly as we can afford to pay 
for it. The burden of such elimina- 
tion should be so borne that it 
is not going to handicap the rail- 
roads, and obscure the real cost of 
transportation by rail and by truck. 
Unless a corresponding burden is 
put upon the trucks, the trucks are 
in a position to make a charge to 
the shipper which does not repre- 
sent the real cost to the community 
of the service, and we may have 
traffic given to the trucks which. 
when the real cost is considered, 
can readily be more cheaply han- 
dled on the rails. 

—T. N. Perkins, Chairman of the Boston 


& Maine, in an address to the New Eng- 
land Railroad Club 
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effect on November 10 reduced rates «1: 
iron and steel articles for hauls up to 100 
miles, considerably less than the rates pre- 
scribed by the commission in its iron and 
steel revision and intended to meet the 
rates prescribed by the Pennsylvania com- 
mission for intrastate business. The de- 
lays have been caused by difficulties in 
complying with the commission’s require- 
ments as to fourth section relief and the 
commission has issued several supple- 
mental fourth section orders intended to 
meet the situation. The new scale begins 
at three cents per hundred for five miles 
or less whereas the commission scale be- 
gins at six cents. 


Club Meetings 


The Southern & Southwestern Railway 
Club will hold its mext meeting at the 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Thursday, 
November 19, at 10 a.m. W. M. Sheehan, 
General Steel Castings Corporation, will 
present a paper on cast steel foundations 
for railway equipment. The election of 
officers will take place at this meeting. 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Railway Club 
will hold its next meeting on Tuesday 
evening, November 10. This will be the 
annual dinner and also the club’s first 
“Ladies Night.” The annual election 
of officers will take place, and there will 
be a musical entertainment by employees 
of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Chicago will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, November 9, at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. A. W. 
Berger, assistant master car builder, 
Chicago & North Western, will present a 
paper on terminal preparation of pas- 
senger trains. 


Robberies Increasing 


Robberies on Class I railroads of the 
United States increased 14 per cent dur- 
ing the first half of 1931, as compared 
with the last half of 1930, the loss 
amounting to $579,398 as compared with 
$508,146. The claims paid on_ stolen 
freight amounted to .035 per cent of the 
gross freight revenue, as compared with 
.025 per cent during the last half of 1930. 
Payments for four half years have been: 


Entire Package 
Per Cent Increase 
Per Cent of Gross 
Freight Revenue 


Other 
Total 


1929—Last 


Half ...$221,397 $126,303 $347,700 014 
1930—First 
Halt ... 311,370 170,739 482,109 38.6 .023 


t 

. 353,162 154,984 508,146 5.4 .025 
irst ? 

Halt ..: 398,149 181,249 579,398 14.0 .035 


In 1920, the losses sustained by the rail- 
roads: included $12,726,000 for robberies; 
in 1929 only $757,803, equivalent to a 
decrease of 94 per cent. The decrease in 
business and forces, together with the 
corresponding increase in the number of 
unemployed persons, has no doubt had a 
material bearing,-on the increase, since 
1928, in robbery losses. 
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Strong Enough 
for Its Day 


Staunch were the chariot wheels 
of the conquering Romans to 
meet the needs of their day. 
Now to meet the infinitely 
more exacting needs of today’s 
transportation the first choice 
of many American railways is 
Gary Wrought Steel Wheels, 
for their superior strength, 
their greater safety, their in- 
creased efficiency. 
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/ Minnis Steel Company 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
General Offices: 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Grade Crossing Accidents Reduced 


Reductions in the number of accidents 
at railroad-highway grade crossings and 
in the number of casualties resulting 
therefrom were shown in the first seven 
months of 1931, compared with the same 
period last year, according to reports for 
that period compiled by the Safety Sec- 
tion of the American Railway Association. 
Accidents totaled 2,393 for the first seven 
months this year, a reduction of 238 as 
compared with the same period in 1930, 
Fatalities caused by such accidents num- 
bered 1,044, a reduction of 62 below the 
same months last year. Persons injured 
totaled 2,722, which was a reduction of 
282 under one year ago. In the month 
of July alone, 279 accidents at railroad- 
highway grade crossings were reported, 
a reduction of 17 under the number for 
the same month one year ago. Fatalities 
resulting from such accidents in July this 
year totaled 123, which was a reduction 
of 21 compared with one year ago, while 
persons injured totaled 319, the same as in 
July last year. 


Closer Co-operation by Canadian Roads 


Closer co-operation between the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National has 
been established through the decision of 
the latter to solicit passengers and freight 
for the vessels operated across the At- 
lantic by the C. P. R. Steamships. Com- 
petition in the past between these com- 
panies has resulted in the negotiation of 
agreements between the Canadian Na- 
tional and steamship companies other than 
the Canadian Pacific to solicit passengers 
and freight for their respective services. 

The text of the statement issued by 
the Canadian Pacific follows: 

“An agreement has been reached where- 
by the Canadian National will co-operate 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Canadian Pacific Steamships in the ad- 
vertising and solicitation of freight, pas- 
senger and express traffic for Canadian 
Pacific ships to and from Canadian At- 
lantic ports. In other words the two rail- 
way companies have agreed to work to- 
gether to promote rail and steamship busi- 
ness originating across the Atlantic or 
that goes through or from Canada to 
European ports. While under this ar- 
rangement the steamship company will 
have the advantage of securing business 
originating on Canadian National lines, 
the agreement also provides for a com- 
pensating advantage to the Canadian Na- 
tional in the rail haul of freight, passenger 
and express business to and from the ships 
of the Canadian Pacific. 

“This agreement follows upon the 
policy of co-operation which the execu- 
tives of the. two companies have been 
working towards over many months. One 
of the features of the agreement is that 
in order to serve the Canadian National 
all Canadian Pacific passenger ships sail- 
ing to and from Saint John, N.B., will 
call at Halifax, N.S., on both their west- 
bound and eastbound voyages, and Canadi- 
an. Pacific freight ships sailing from 
Saint John on eastbound voyages will also 
put into that port. 

“Saint John will continue to be the 
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Canadian Pacific winter port handling 
through traffic as in the past. 

“As a part of the agreement with the 
Canadian Pacific Steamships the Canadian 
National representatives become agents 
for the sale of passenger tickets and the 
booking of freight through Canada, the 
United States, the British Isles and 
wherever else it does business. The agree- 
ment covers a period of ten years, and 
has received the signatures of E. W. 
Beatty and Sir Henry Thornton. It be- 
comes effective at once. The two railway 
companies will, as in the past, continue 
to handle traffic to and from all other 
Atlantic steamship lines.” 


Supply Trade 





E, R. Dougherty has been appointed 
representative of the American Manga- 
nese Steel Company, Chicago Heights, 
Il., for the Chicago district. 


The Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Corporation, Montour Falls, N. Y., has 
moved its office from the People’s Gas 
building to 564 West Monroe street. 


The Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Company of Delaware and the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Company of 
Oregon have moved their offices to the 
McCormick Terminal, Portland, Ore. 


Robert §S. Binkerd, formerly vice- 
chairman of the Eastern Railroads’ Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and latterly 
active in financial circles in New York, 
has been appointed director of sales of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Harry S. Sleicher, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the North American Refrac- 
tories Company, has severed his con- 
nection with that company and is now 
associated with the General Refrac- 
tories Company in a sales capacity, with 
headquarters at New York. 


H. W. Kilkenny, St. Louis, Mo., branch 
office manager of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has resigned. Mr. 
Kilkenny, who has been actively identi- 
fied with the electrical industry since 
1907, is financially interested in his 
brother’s company, the J. G. Kilkenny 
Company, manufacturers agents, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


G. B. Allison has opened an office at 
50 Church street, New York, as manu- 
facturer’s agent; he is representing the 
Excel Curtain Company, Inc., and so- 
licits accounts of other supply com- 
panies. Mr. Allison was formerly dis- 
trict sales manager at New York of the 
Curtain Supply Company, for eight 
years, and for the past three years 
served in the same capacity with the O. 
M. Edwards Company, Inc. 


G. A. W. Bell, Jr., railroad sales man- 
ager of the Northwest Engineering 
Company, has been appointed eastern 
representative of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Ill., with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D.C. C. D. Turley, 
assistant engineer of the chief engineer’s 
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staff of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
western representative of the same comn- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago. 
These men will devote their time to the 
promotion of Caterpillar equipment on 
the railways in their respective terri- 
tories. 


C. L. Schneider, who, for the past 14 
years, has been connected with the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Company, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., serving in various departments, 
including engineering and sales, has been 
appointed manager of the company’s 
branch at Chicago, formerly located at 
2711 S. Wabash avenue, and now at 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street. Frank L. Tully, who has been 
with the company since 1926, has been 
appointed manager of the branch at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He succeeds Harry §S. 
Moore, for many years Cleveland branch 
manager, who has been promoted and 
will in future devote all his time to a 
special sales assignment. 


Ralph Leavenworth has been appoint- 
ed general advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. He will have 
charge of all advertising and publicity 
activities of the company, including the 
advertising division of the merchandis- 
ing department now centered in Mans- 
field, Ohio. Mr. Leavenworth was 
graduated from Hamilton College in 
1914. He was associated with the Y. 
M. C. A. in Cleveland for four years. 
After the war he joined the Standard 
Parts Company, Cleveland, and except 





Ralph Leavenworth 


for a short period when he was per- 
sonnel director for a publishing firm, 
he was advertising manager of that 
company until 1923. In that year he 
became an accounting executive for 
Paul Teas, Inc., an industrial advertis- 
ing agency, remaining for six years and 
becoming in that time part owner 0! 
the company. In January, 1930, he went 
to the Austin Company, Cleveland, as 
assistant general sales manager, serv- 
ing in an executive capacity on sales, 
administrative and advertising work. 
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THE MARTINEZ-BENICIA BRIDGE across SUISUN BAY, CALIFORNIA 


HIS bridge was completed in 1930, and was built for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to carry its main line without ferry interruption from 
Oakland northward to Sacramento, Portland and Seattle, and eastward 
over the Overland Route. The structure is a double track railroad 
bridge 5603 feet long end to end of steelwork. 


THE STEEL SUPERSTRUCTURE WAS 
FURNISHED FABRICATED AND ERECTED BY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS of BRIDGES, BUILDINGS 


and other classes of steel structures 





General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONTRACTING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pacific Coast Distributor Export Distributor 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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As a sequel to the election of Samuel O. 
Dunn and Henry Lee, formerly vice- 
presidents, to the chairmanship and 
presidency, respectively, of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of Railway Age and other railway and 
marine periodicals, other elections and 
appointments have been made as follows: 
Roy V. Wright, secretary of the company, 
has been elected vice-president and sec- 
retary; George Slate, business manager 
of Marine Engineering and the Boiler 
Maker and a director of the company, has 
been elected also vice-president ; Elmer T. 





Roy V. Wright 


- Howson, western editor of Railway Age 


and editor of Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and a director; Frederick H. Thomp- 
son, vice-president in charge of the 
Cleveland office has been named to the 
directorate; and Frederick C. Koch, 
manager of advertising sales of the rail- 
way publications division of the company, 
has been elected vice-president. The 
headquarters of each will continue as 
heretofore, i.e., Messrs. Wright, Slate and 
Koch at New York, Mr. Thompson at 
Cleveland and Mr. Howson at Chicago. 
Roy V. Wright was born at Red Wing, 
Minn., on October 8, 1876, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Minnesota, 
from which he was graduated in 1898 
with the degree of M.E. He entered 
railway service in the same year as a 
machinist’s apprentice on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at South Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Two years later he joined 
the staff of the Chicago Great Western 
as a draftsman and was later made chief 
draftsman. In 1901 he was appointed 
mechanical engineer of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, which office he resigned in 
1904 to become associate editor of the 
American Engineer and Railroad Journal 
(now the Railway Mechanical Engineer). 
In the following year he became editor of 
that publication and continued as such 
until 1910, when he became mechanical 
department editor of the Railway Age- 
Gazette (now Railway Age). In the 
following year he was appointed man- 
aging editor and has since continued in 
that capacity. Since 1912 he has also 


George Slate 
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New Simmons-Boardman Officers 


been editor of the Railway Mechanical 
Engineer and of the Car Builders’ Cy- 
clopedia and the Locomotive Cyclopedia. 
He was elected a director of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company in 
1915 and secretary in 1919, He is a 
member of the Transportation Committee 
and the Industrial Committee and chair- 
man of the Board of Publications of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. He 
served two terms as president of the 
United Engineering Society, New York, 
and is at the present time president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers, in the work of which association he 
has long taken a prominent part. He is 
a member of the executive committee of 
the New York Railroad Club and of the 
advisory board of the department of 





Frederick Hurd Thompson 


smoke regulation of Hudson County 
(N.J.). Last June the degree of Doctor 
of Engineering, honoris causa, was be- 
stowed upon him by Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 

George Slate was born on September 27, 
1874, at Oxford, Mich. He was educated 
in the public schools of Alma and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and started his business 
career in the classified advertising de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Press, later 
removing to New York where he served 
the New York Journal in a _ similar 
capacity. His association with Marine 


Elmer T. Howson 
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Engineering dates back over 30 years, h 
having joined the staff of that publication 
as an advertising salesman on Octobe: 
14, 1901. He was later elected a vice- 
president of the Aldrich Publishing Com- 
pany, which at that time published that 
periodical. The company in 1905 acquired 
The Boiler Maker and Mr. Slate’s juris- 
diction was extended to include that 
journal as well as Marine Engineering. 
In 1920 the Aldrich Publishing Company 
with its two publications was acquired by 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany and shortly thereafter Mr. Slate was 





Frederick C. Koch 


elected a director of the latter company, 
on which board he has since served con- 
tinuously. He is an associate member of 
the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. He was for 15 years 
secretary and treasurer of the Boiler 
Maker Supply Men’s Association and has 
long interested himself in the affairs of 
that organization and the Master Boiler 
Makers Association. He has also been 
active in the work of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and in the business 
paper division of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

Elmer T. Howson was born at Folletts, 
Iowa, on May 23, 1884, and was educated 
at the University of Wisconsin, from 
which he received his B.S. degree in 1906 
and his C.E. degree in 1914. He entered 
railway service in 1903 as field draftsman 
for the Iowa & Illinois Railway (now the 
Clinton, Davenport & Muscatine). He 
later became an instrumentman for the 
same road and in 1905 went with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in the same 
capacity. From 1906 to 1909 he was a 
resident engineer and assistant engineer 
on heavy construction of the same road 
and from 1909 to 1911 was division engi- 
neer. In the latter year he entered the 
service of the Railway Age-Gazette as 
engineering editor and in 1919 he was 
appointed Western editor of the Railway 
Age, in which capacity he has since served 
continuously. Since 1916 he has also 
been editor of Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance and of the Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance Cyclopedia. He 
is a past president of the American Rail- 
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F ormERLY, when 
bad water went on a rampage, 


boiler tubes suffered and mainten- 





ance mounted high. 



















Now, thanks to modern metellurgy, 
there is a way to check the attacks 


of corrosive waters. 


Boiler tubes of Toncan Iron have 
superior resistance to rust and cor- 
rosion. This alloy of refined iron, 
copper and molybdenum will outlast 
other boiler tube materials. Service 


records prove it. 


Toncan Iron tubes not only resist 
corrosion and pitting but they are 
seamless and can be cold-worked 
without danger of subsequent fire- 
cracking. 





Toncan Iron tubes are a contribution 
of modern metallurgy to the reduc- 
tion of locomotive maintenance. 
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way Bridge and Building Association, 
the Western Society of Engineers, the 
Track Supply Association and the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. At the present time he is 
president of the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, first vice- 
president of the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Association, a member of the 
executive council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents and 
a member of the executive committee of 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. He is 
a member of the Society of Civil En- 
gineers, which he has served as chairman 
of its Illinois section. 

Frederick H. Thompson was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on August 1, 1885. He 
attended the Brooks School at Cleveland 
and the University School and Military 
Institute at East Orange, N. J. He 
started his business career as a news- 
paper reporter in New York in 1902 
and served for a time as dramatic critic. 
From 1904 to 1907 he was eastern repre- 
sentative of the Music Trade Review. He 
was business manager of the Railway 
Mechanical Engineer from 1912 to 1920 
and was general manager for the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company in 
the Central district at Cleveland, Ohio, 
from 1920 to 1924, since which last date 
he has been a vice-president of the com- 
pany in charge of the Central district, 
with offices. at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frederick C. Koch was born in Jersey 
City, N. J., on June 9, 1893, and was 
educated in the public schools of New 
York. He entered the employ of the 
Railway Age-Gazette in 1909 in a minor 
capacity and rose through various clerical 
positions to the managership of the ad- 
vertising make-up department. In 1917 
he became advertising sales representa- 
tive for all Simmons-Boardman transpor- 
tation publications with the title of as- 
sistant to vice-president. In 1925 he was 
appointed business manager of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance and con- 
tinued in that capacity until a few months 
ago when he was made manager of ad- 
vertising sales of the railway publication 
division of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company. 


OBITUARY 


Nathaniel Curry, chairman of the 
board of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, and a member of the Cana- 
dian Senate, died at his summer home at 
Tidnish, N. S., on October 23. Mr. 
Curry was born on March 26, 1851, in 
Kings county, Nova Scotia. In associa- 
tion with Nathaniel Rhodes, he founded 
Rhodes-Curry, Ltd., and was instru- 
mental in consolidating that company 
with several other Canadian plants to 
form the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company. He first served as president 
of the latter company, but several years 
ago retired from that office to become 
chairman of the board. Mr. Curry had 
spent some years in the United States 
in connection with railway and mining 
companies; he had been at various times 
connected with a large number of in- 
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dustrial concerns as president or direc- 
tor, and had served as a member of the 
Canadian Senate since 1912. 


C. B. Woodworth, manager of the 
railroad division of the Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, with headquarters 
at Chicago, died at his home on October 
24. Mr. Woodworth was graduated in 
mechanical engineering from Purdue 
University in 1907 and from then until 
1916 he served with the mechanical de- 
partments of the Wabash and the Balti- 
more & Ohio in various capacities from 
machinist to general foreman of the Mt. 
Clare shops of the B. & O. He then 
entered the employ of the American 
Arch Company, serving until 1918, 
when he received a commission as cap- 
tain of engineers in the United States 





C. B. Woodworth 


Army. After a service of 15 months 
with the A. E. F. on railroad work in 
France, he returned to this country and 
joined the foreign sales department of 
the American Locomotive Company, 
spending six years in the Argentine and 
in Brazil engaged in sales and service 
work. In 1926 he went with the 
Premier Staybolt Company as special 
technical representative; in May of the 
following year he left that service to 
become manager of the western division 
of the Vanadium Corporation of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
in August, 1930, was appointed manager 
of the railroad division of the same 
company, which position he held until 
the time of his death. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Steet SHEET Puinc.—The Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has is- 
sued a 92-page loose-leaf manual on the 
use of steel sheet piling that contains a 
fund of information of value-to the de- 
signer. In addition to data on the proper- 
ties of the standard and special Carnegie 
sections, space is given to the principles 
of lateral pressure as applied to sheet pile 
construction, while other pages are de- 
voted to sketches and views of a variety 
of applications of sheet piles in construc- 
tion work. 
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LusricaTteD PLuGc Cock VaLves.—A 172- 
page catalog, illustrating approximately 30 
types of Nordstrom lubricated plug cock 
valves, has just been issued by Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company, 343 Sansome 
street, San Francisco, Cal. The catalog 
lists various types of valves made in dii- 
ferent metals for handling different 
liquids, semi-liquids and gases, both 
neutral and acid. The catalog also lists 
steam - jacketed valves, remote-control 
valves and types with multi-ports, both in 
low and high pressure. Valves manufac- 
tured of bronze, aluminum and Mercalloy 
for handling corrosion-resistant liquids 
are also shown, and the catalog is il- 
lustrated with actual installations in ap- 
proximately 20 industries. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe ALUMINUM OrE Company, East 
St. Louis, Ill., a subsidiary of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, has ordered 
10 all-aluminum 70-ton hopper cars from 
the Canton Car Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Missouri-KANSAS-TEXAS, reported 
in the Railway Age of October 10 as 
having ordered two gas-electric rail motor 
cars from the St. Louis Car Company, 
will equip one of these cars with a Brill 
Model 660 power plant, and Westinghouse 
electrical equipment. 


IRON & STEEL 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring 
for 3,000 tons of steel for grade crossing 
elimination work at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered 
10,000 tons of rail for its 1932 require- 
ments, from the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 


Tue ATLantic Coast Line has ordered 
15,000 tons of 100-lb. rail from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


THE WESTERN MaryLaNnp has ordered 
1,000 tons of 130-Ib. rail from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and 1,000 tons from 
the Carnegie Steel Company, for delivery 
in November. 


Tue ArtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE 
has ordered 42,500 tons of rails, placing 
5,500 tons with the Illinois Steel Company, 


“5,500 tons with the Inland Steel Company 


and 31,500 tons with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company. 
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Financial 


ARATE 





Cuicaco & Eastern ILiinois.—Bonds. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authori- 
ty to pledge $5,262,500 of prior lien mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds as collateral for 
short-term notes. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon its Beaver branch extending from 
Beaver, Mich., west and northwest a dis- 
tance of 14.6 miles. 


Cuicaco, MitwaukeE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Abandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon a line extending 
from Velasco, Wisc., northerly to a 
point near Boulder Junction, 16.9 miles. 


DANsviLLe & Mount Morris.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to extend until 
November 1, 1941, the maturity of $150,- 
000 of its first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
due November 1 this year. 


GarnesviLLE & NortH WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the receivers 
of this company to abandon as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce its entire line 
extending from New Holland Junction, 
Ga., to Helen, 33.6 miles, and the aban- 
donment of operation under trackage 
rights over the Gainesville Midland be- 
tween New Holland Junction and Gaines- 
ville, 2 miles. 


Intinois CENTRAL.—Omits Dividend.— 
The directors of this company have voted 
to omit the quarterly dividend of $1 due 
at this time on its common stock. This is 
the first time this company has passed a 
dividend since 1859. 


Louisiana & ArKANsAS.—Notes.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to extend from 
time to time, but not later than the end 
of 1933, a secured promissory note for 
$1,700,000 which will mature on December 
31 next and to pledge and repledge as 
collateral security therefor $2,766,000 of 
first mortgage 5 per cent, series A bonds 
at a rate of interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent. 


NIAGARA JUNCTION.—Acquisition.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
lease the property of the Niagara Gorge, 
which has a line from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to Lewiston, 15.6 miles. 


Norrotk & WestERN.—Extra Dividend. 
—The directors of this company have 
declared the usual extra dividend of $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Reduces Dividend.— 
Directors of this company have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 cents on its 
$50-par stock. Last quarter the dividend 
was reduced from $1 to 75 cents. Thus 
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the stock, formerly paying 8 per cent, 
now pays 4. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Abandonment.— 
The Receivers of this company have been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon that part of its 
Covington branch extending from Leon- 
ton, Fla., to the end thereof, 8.8 miles. 





WeEstTERN Paciric.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $645,000 of first 
mortgage, 5 per cent bonds, maturing 
in 1946 to be sold to the highest bidder 
at not less than 9714, which would make 
the average annual cost approximately 
5.25 per cent. 


Yazoo & Mississipp1 VALLEY.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thas authorized this company to 
abandon a branch line extending from 
Boyle, Miss., easterly to Dockery, 8.2 
miles. 


YREKA.—A bandonment.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Montague, Cal., to Yreka, 7.37 
miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
: Oct. 27 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 45.49 51.54 99.40 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 76.73 77.13 94.28 


Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & West Point.—2 per cent, payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 19. 

Georgia Southern & Florida.—First Preferred 
Dividend Omitted. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—134 per cent, semi- 
annually, payable December 1 to holders of rec- 
ord November 16 

International Railways of Central America.— 
Preferred Dividend Omitted. 

Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.50, quarter- 
ly; Common Extra, $2.00, both payable Decem- 
ber 19 to holders of record November 30. 

Reading Company.— First Preferred, 50c, 
quarterly, payable December 10 to holders of 
record December 19. 


THE Rattway & LocoMotIvE HistTorICAL 
Society, (Boston, Mass.) has issued bul- 
letin No. 26, a pamphlet of 56 pages, con- 
taining numerous items of interest to 
students of history. The principal article 
is one by Sidney Withington, electrical 
engineer of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, on the experience of that road 
as a pioneer in electric traction. The 
Nantasket Beach line of this company 


was the first regular railroad in the 
country to adopt electric traction. The 
article is profusely illustrated. Other 


articles recount some history of the loco- 
motives of the Boston & Maine and of 
the locomotive manufacturing shops of 
Manchester, N. H. F. Gaiser, a German, 
who apparently has read everything that 
has been published about locomotives since 
the birth of the railroad era, contributes 
15 pages of the notes which he has made; 
largely corrections in and additions to the 
writings of various authors on the loco- 
motive history of England, Germany and 
America during the first 30 years of the 
railroad era. 
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Construction 





A.ton.—A contract has been awarded 
to J. C. Maullvill, Alton, Ill, for the 
grading for a wye track, 2,675 ft. long, 


to be constructed at San Jose, Ill. All 
other work in connection with this project 
will be done by company forces. 


ATcHIson, TopeEKA & SANTA FE—This 
road expects to ask for bids in the near 
future for the construction of its new 
passenger and express station at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., which is being under- 
taken as a part of the Santa Fe’s general 
plan of track elevation at that point. The 
new structure, which is to be located at 
the intersection of California and Santa 
Fe avenues, will have dimensions of 104 
ft. by 386 ft. and will be of reinforced 
concrete and steel construction. It will 
have one and two stories and a basement. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—A 
contract has been awarded to G. A. John- 
son & Son, Chicago, for the construction 
of a new coach shop, 212 ft. by 311 ft., at 
Aurora, IIll., to replace the structure re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The new build- 
ing will be of brick, concrete and steel 
construction. 


DetawarE & Hupson.—This company 
has awarded to the American Pipe & 
Construction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
a contract for the elimination of Wing’s 
crossing, Plattsburg, N. Y., at a probable 
cost of $81,500. 


Gatveston, Houston & HENpDERSON.— 
This road contemplates the construction 
of an underpass to carry Seventy-Fifth 
street under its single-track line at the 
entrance to Mason park, Houston, Tex. 
The structure, which will provide for four 
traffic lanes, will be of reinforced concrete 
construction and will have a center pier. 
This project has an estimated cost of 


$25,000. 


Orecon Exrcrric.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a 7-mile 
extension from Forest Grove, Ore., to the 
millsite of the Stimson Lumber Company. 





THE CuHicaco, St, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OMAHA has been granted permission by 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
of Minnesota to discontinue trains Nos. 
70 and 71 between Heron Lake and Pipe- 
stone, 55 miles, and trains Nos. 7 and 8 
between Mankato and Fairmount, 94 miles. 
According to the railroad, during the 
period from April 13, last, to June 30, 
train No. 70 was operated 3,740 miles, 
carried 228 passengers and earned a total 
gross revenue of $1,372, or an average 
revenue per train-mile of 36.7 cents. 
During the same period, train No. 71 was 
operated 3,740 miles, carried 279 pas- 
sengers and earned a total gross revenue 
of $1,517, or an average revenue per trait- 
mile of 40.6 cents. The cost of operating 
these trains was 62 cents a mile. Similar 
figures with respect to the other two trains 
were also presented by the road. 
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Big Savings in the Back Shop 


VERY dollar saved is a dollar earned and it 
makes no difference what department ac- 
complishes the savings. 


The cost of production in your back shops de- 
pends upon the quality of the material being 
machined. 


Castings made of HUNT-SPILLER 4ir Furnace 
GUN IRON are manufactured very close to 
finished sizes and require less removal of stock— 
less time to machine. Their uniformity permits 
maximum cutting speeds, 
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Saves In The Shops As Well As On The Road. 





HUNT-SPILLER ; CORPORA RATION 


JG. Platt. Pres. & Gen. M VW. Ellet, Vice~ President. 
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International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y 
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OPERATING 


Following the absorption of the 
Western division of the Union Pacific 
by the Wyoming and Nebraska divi- 
sions, there have been a number of 
changes in personnel. W. C. Wolcott, 
superintendent of the Wyoming divi- 
sion, has moved his headquarters from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to Green River. H. 
A. Connett, superintendent of the West- 
ern division, with headquarters at 
Green River, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Wyoming 
division, with headquarters at Chey- 
enne, succeeding T. E. Williams, who 
has been appointed trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Green River. F. C. 
Paulson, assistant superintendent on 
the Nebraska division, has had his 
headquarters transferred from Omaha 
to North Platte, Neb. 


F. W. Stoops, who has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Toledo divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, as noted in 
the Railway Age for October 24, has 
been with the Pennsylvania for more 
than 31 years. He was born on June 
13, 1883, at Lowellville, Ohio, and after 
a high school education, entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania on June 15, 
1900, as a car inspector on the Eastern 
division. From September 15, 1900, to 
January 9, 1901, he was out of railway 
service but re-entered the employ of 
the Pennsylvania on the latter date as a 
locomotive fireman on the Eastern divi- 
sion, being promoted to engineman on 
the same division on September 11, 





F. W. Stoops 


1905. About 10 years later, Mr. Stoops 
was appointed acting assistant road 
foreman of engines on this division, be- 
ing appointed assistant road foreman of 
engines on February 1, 1917. On Sep- 
tember 1 of the same year he was fur- 
ther promoted to assistant trainmaster 
and on March 1, 1920, he was advanced 
to road foreman of engines on the 
Pittsburgh Terminal division. A year 
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later Mr. Stoops returned to the East- 
ern division as assistant road foreman 
of engines, and on November 1, 1925, 
he was appointed acting freight train- 
master of the Panhandle division, be- 
ing promoted to freight trainmaster of 
this division on June 16, 1926. A year 
later he was transferred to the Middle 
division, where he remained until his 
recent promotion to superintendent of 
the Toledo division, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ohio, which was effective on 
October 16. 


TRAFFIC 


J. G. Woodworth, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Northern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., at his own request has been re- 
lieved of his traffic duties, effective No- 
vember 1, and will continue as vice- 
president with such duties as may be 
assigned to him. R. W. Clark, general 
traffic manager, at St. Paul, has been 
placed in charge of the traffic depart- 
ment, 


In preparation for the opening, on 
November 10, of the new Western Pa- 
cific-Great Northern connection § in 
California, the Western Pacific has 
opened a number of traffic offices in 
Oregon and Washington. Arthur H. 
Lund, city freight agent at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent in charge of a new Office at 
Spokane, Wash. Frank B. Stratton, 
perishable traffic agent at San Fran- 
cisco, has ‘been appointed’ general 
agent, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. E. A. McCarthy, passenger and 
freight traffic agent at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general agent, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. W. C. 
Wilkes, commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Oakland, Cal., has been sent 
to Klamath Falls, Ore., as general 
agent. 

There have also been a number of 
changes among traffic officers of the 
Great Northern in preparation for the 
opening of the new connecting line. B 
S. Merritt, assistant general freight 
agent of Seattle, has been promoted to 
general freight agent, at San Francisco, 
a newly-created position. Edward A. 
Dye, general agent, with headquarters 
at Vancouver, B. C., has been promoted 
to assistant general freight agent at 
Seattle, to succeed Mr. Merritt. Alfred 
H. Hebb, general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Victoria, B. C., has been trans- 
ferred to Vancouver, to succeed Mr. 
Dye. New traffic agencies have been 
established at Sacramento, Cal., and 
Oakland. George R. Lally, traveling 
freight agent at Seattle, has been pro- 
moted to general agent at Sacramento, 
and George A. Sorrell, traveling agent 
at San Francisco, has been promoted to 
general agent at Oakland. 


MECHANICAL 


Effective November 1, J. P. Chadwick, 
mechanical engineer of the Southern, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
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will be promoted to assistant to vice- 
president, mechanical, vice R. L. Etten- 
ger, transferred at his own request, to 
the position of mechanical engineer. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


F. A. Jones, division engineer of the 
Little Rock division of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, has had his jurisdiction extended 
to include the Louisiana division, with 
headquarters at Monroe, La., succeed- 
ing G. S. Smith. 


W. R. Bennett, chief engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed division engineer on the 
Ann Arbor (a subsidiary of the Wa- 
bash), with headquarters at Owosso, 
Mich., succeeding R. D. Copeland, who 
has been appointed assistant engineer 
at the same point. The position of 
chief engineer maintenance of way of 
the Wabash thas been abolished and the 
duties assumed by E. L. Crugar, chief 
engineer. 


J. M. Harper, division engineer of the 
New Orleans division of the Illinois 
Central, has moved his headquarters 
from Baton Rouge, La., to Vicksburg, 
Miss., where he has jurisdiction over the 
same territory, following the consolida- 
tion of the New Orleans and Vicksburg 
Route divisions into one division, to be 
known as the Vicksburg division. C. J. 
Carney, division engineer of the former 
Vicksburg Route division, with head- 
quarters at Vicksburg, Miss., retains his 
position on the new division with the 
same headquarters. 


OBITUARY 


J. W. Branch, auditor of station ac- 
counts of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
on October 22, at his home in Evans- 
-ton, Ill. 


Cushman Quarrier, who retired in 
1901 as controller of the Louisville & 
Nashville, died on October 19, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., at the age of 92 
years. 


Charles S. Wight, general freight 
representative of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
died at his home in Baltimore, Md., on 
October 23. Mr. Wight was born at 
Galena, I'1., on August 9, 1849. He be- 
gan his railroad career as messenger 
with the Little Miami Railroad (now 
part of the Pennsylvania), on October 
2, 1866, and served successively as 
clerk and agent until 1877. On Septem- 
ber 22, 1877, he commenced service with 
the B. & O., as westbound agent of its 
fast freight service—the Continental 
Line. From 1896 to 1909, he was man- 
ager of freight traffic at Baltimore, and 
general traffic manager from 190° to 
September, 1911.. On the latter date he 
became general freight traffic manager, 
which position he held until 1916, when 
he was appointed general freight rep- 
resentative. 
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